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Specially Suited to Readers of 12 Years and Over THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK 


MANSION 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of “‘The Story of the Other Wise Man.’’ 


The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion think so well of Track’s 
End that they have made it their Jeading Book Premium for this Season 


HE author makes spiritual truth burn 
radiantly in the lamp of fiction. John 


“Tt is a book for all boys, tomboys and men with boys’ P , , : 
Weightman has been ostentatious in parading 


hearts ; also, there is no reason why women would not find'it 


as exciting as the boys do.” —Woman’s Home Companion. his charities. He falls asleep and finds him- 
‘““We are compelled to say that this book occupies a class self in the Heavenly City. Glorious mansions 
by itself ; as a boy’s story it is difficult to see how it could : 
be improved on, and we are very glad to recommend it to await those who on earth have led lives full 
ame who have Christmas gifts in mind, as well as the of love and kindness, and he confidently 
oys themselves.” —American Boy. 
is. he angel leads him to a 
“A rattling good yarn for boys and all other lovers of seeks his But the 8 ~ 
adventure.” —Boston Globe. miserable little hut built of bits and scraps. 
“Unusual originality marks Mr. Hayden Carruth’s The ending is of great beauty. 


Track’s End. . . . It is ‘an extremely good piece of 


Five Illustrations. Cloth, 50 cents net; 


“We have rarely seen a more original subject for a boy’s r6mo, Full Leather, $7.00 net; Octavo, Cloth, 
me neve spoken ov the story as a boy's with Two Full-page Plates in Color from Paint- 


book, but it appeals also to every one who likes to read 
stirring tales of adventure.” —T he Outlook. ings by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $7.00 net. 


Eight Fine Illustrations and a Map. Post Svo, $1.00. HARPER & BROTHERS 
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“ Out there in the sunset sky was a hint of the poetry of western emigration. The prairie- 
schooners were always moving toward the western sky. The songs we sang, many of them, 
related to the sunset and the land that lay beyond the sunset.””,—HAMLIN GARLAND 


OMETHING new in books! Here are eight volumes—representing twenty-five years of work by a leading 

American novelist—in which is told the great story of the early West, an epoch in our history that is 

now fading. These novels and tales—brimming over with actual life—stand alone. Their author was the 
first to record it. He lived it—he knew, and he makes us live it again brilliantly in these pages. 


Great Periodicals 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S 


Main-Travelled Roads . . 1887-89 | The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 1900 
Other Main-Travelled Roads . 1889|Hesper. ....... . 1902 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly . 1895} Money Magic . . . ... . 1904 
The Eagle’s Heart . . . . 1898|Cawanagh: Forest Ranger . . . 1910 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then “far West” in Mazn-Travelled Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads, 
the author steadily follows the westward star of empire. In Zhe Eagle’s Heart he depicts the making of a desperado. 
The life of the principal character begins in lowa and moves on, out and through Nebraska and Kansas into the Rockies. 
In fesper is the life of a mining camp—the free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, and the union miner. 
In Zhe Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the life of an Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. 
Here is a vivid story of the Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his protec- 
tor, the reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed away since the writing of this story. 
In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the great story of the West is brought down to to-day in this ro- 
mance of the “soldier in green” and the fight for forest conservation. 

Not only the books, remember, but also THREE GREAT PERIODICALS are now offered—see coupon. 
The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth cover. In every respect the 
quality is that of the $1.50 book. Each volume presents a portrait of the author 
arranged in chronological order. The books are guaranteed to be Harper 
quality, and are sent on the understanding that they may be returned if 
they do not please you. HARPER & BROTHERS 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, NewYork 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, 
all. charges prepaid, Sunset Edi- 
tion of Hamlin Garland’s Western 
books, eight volumes, cloth binding, 
subject to ten days’ approval, and also 
enter my name fora year’s subscription for 
HaArrer’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and 
HaAkrer’s BAZAR, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1 00 and agree to send $1.00 a month until 
the price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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CREATING AN AMERICAN CARDINAL 


This photograph shows His Holiness bestowing the red hat upon Cardinal Farley, who is 
kneeling before him. The ceremony took place in the Hall of Beatification at the Vatican 
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Comment 


Well Handled 

Tut President has given notice to Russia of the 
intention of our government to terminate the 
treaty of 1832, and the Senate and the House 
have/bath ,concurred in his action. What has 
thus \beerdone was necessary and proper, for the 
treatyqvas out of date. Russia was not living up 
to it, and the conditions and relations which it 
was designed to regulate had changed entirely in 
eighty years. What was done was right and the 
manner of doing it was right, for it was so done 
as not to givé needless offense to a Power with 
whom we maintain a traditional friendship. Pres- 
ently, no doubt, there will be a new treaty that 
will put the matter of passports cn a twentieth- 
century basis. 

It is a relief to have this delicate matter handled 
<o effectively, with so much unanimity between 
beth branches of Congress and the President, and 
with propriety and good manners. 


But the Tariff, Gentlemen, the Tariff! 

It may not be necessary to keep saying it to the 
louse; in spite of the Russian and other ex- 
eursions, that body ean hardly get so far from 
under the sane control established last session as 
to abapdon the one correctional job the whole 
country had in mind in electing it. If it should 
he in any such danger, the Tariff Board’s report 
and the President’s unavoidable commitment to 
following after with recommendations would be 
enough to halt the march of the Democrats into 
the wilderness. Yet there has been a_ perceptible 
obscuration of the one issue universally thought to 
be made up and aecepted. Until UNpbrerwoop 
made his admirable speech before the Southern 
Club a fortnight ago, what tariff speech had for 
weeks attracted any considerable attention? It 
is not merely that we were having so much talk 
of the trust issue and others, and of the of course 
to be expected rumors and alarms about the 
Colonel and other Presidential possibilities and 
conjecturabilities; it was that we were hearing 
<o nearly nothing about the tariff. The compara- 
tive mumness about it of the various Presidential 
possibilities themselves was a rather remarkable 
item in the list of contributions to the silence; they 
should all by this time have their views arranged 
neatly for ready and frequent exhibition. What 
else can they think they will be mainly judged by 
in the final moments of the preliminary race? 
And what. in the name of polities, can the Demo- 
cratic party possibly hope to gain by even a mo- 
mentary and experimental wandering out of the 
one straight path to victory ¢ 


And Economy 

Pension - granting was one of the ways the 
House found to oceupy itself while the tariff was 
in abevanee. It was not quite the worst way con- 
ceivable; indeed, a distinctly worse way was con- 
ceived by the Committee on Public Buildings. 
Both were forms of the one thing most to be 
avoided next te—possibly quite on a par with— 
avoidance or neglect of the tariff. That thing is 
of course extravaganee, which in every. form is 
sure to be blighting to Democratic hopes, and to 
Democratic deserts as well. There may be a few 
members of the ITTouse majority who really thought 
an extravagant pension bill good polities. But 
we are willing to give the benefit of the doubt to 
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as many as possible, and to attribute at least the 
Southern votes for the Surerwoop bill to the old 
feeling of Southern Congressmen that good taste 
forbids them to oppose liberal treatment of Union 
veterans. That is a feeling one can respect, how- 
ever much one may also respect the conviction, 
this time firmly voiced, that no consideration of 
mere propricty justifies a member from any sec- 
tion in condoning what he takes to be an un- 
justifiable raid on the Treasury. The Northern 
Democrats who voted for the bill we cannot under- 
take to defend at all. 

And we have no inclination whatever to defend 
the committee that reported the Public Buildings 
bill, notwithstanding the fervent appeals of its 
chairman and of Leader Unperwoop. The notion 
that helping individual Democratic members in 
their own districts by old-fashioned log-rolling 
is better politics than economy and decency, would 
not appeal to us even if we thought the good or 
bad politics of such a measure ought to be con- 
sidered at all. We prefer to take refuge in hearty 
admiration of Mr. UNprerwoon’s stand and fight 
and in the hope that his leadership may yet be 
successful in the matter of economy as well as on 
the tariff issue. 


Probably Not This Session 

Secretary Mac Veracu repeats in his message 
his argument for prohibiting, in the hoped-for 
monetary-reform legislation, the holding by one 
bank of stock in another. He is also sti!]l hope- 
ful of getting that legislation promptly. Secre- 
tary Mac Veacu is one of the public men one likes 
to find oneself in agreement with, and on the 
whole it does appear that the precaution he sug- 
gests may be a pretty effective one against the 
eontrol of our banking system by any group of 
bankers or other powerful financial combination— 
though still other precautions will doubtless a'so 
he advisable. But we are not so hopeful as he 
is of seeing the big issue effectively and finally 
dealt with at this session. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are going to be mighty cautious about 
it—except those few who may really have mastered 
it and the larger number who haven’t, but are 
willing to test its demagogic possibilities. Indeed, 
it may not be expedient that it should be dealt 
with decisively at this session. It is understood 
that Leader Uxprerwoop does not think well of 
ante-Presidential election sessions as opportunities 
for decisive action on complex issues demanding 
study and fairness rather than political skill and 
party spirit; and we confess an inclination to agree 
with him. 


The Hadley Commission’s Report 

The means chiefly recommended by the Hadley 
Commission for the regulation of stock and bond 
issues by railroads is publicity. The commission 
is content if it can secure for the investor ample 
means to know what he is buying. It does not 
want him to buy a pig in a poke. It would have 
the railroads furnish to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission full information about the facts un- 
derlying every stock and bond they issue; it would 
have the States that charter almost all the rail- 
roads do their duty, whatever they consider it to 
be, in regulating the issue of securities; but be- 
yond that it would not go. It would not under- 
take to furnish the investor with brains or judg- 
ment. Give him the facts and let him judge for 
himself; that is all. 

It does not approve of using the so-called 
“physical valuation” of railroads as a basis of 
reducing the amount of outstanding securities 
or preventing new issues, nor restrict the power 
of directors to raise money by issue of new stock, 
whether above or below par. It considers that 
such stock issues are to be preferred, so far as 
the publie is concerned, to sales of bonds at a 
high rate of interest. The reason for that is that 
the stockholder is a partner in the railroad, but 
the bondholder is a creditor who can throw the 
road into bankruptey if his dues are not paid. 

It dissents from the opinion that capitalization 


influences the making of rates, but it disapproves 


of serip, stock, and bond dividends. 

We commend the report of this commission to 
the attention of persons who really want to know 
the rights and wrongs of security issues. It is 
a sound, clear document, prepared by experts on 
the subject of which it treats, and well adapted 
to dissipate some very prevalent delusions from 
the popular mind. 


The Best so far of a Busy Year’s Achievements 

The world is in an interesting mood; not a very 
pleasant one, perhaps, and not a safe one, but in- 
teresting, undeniably. If the year had a little 
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longer to run, it would have a fair chance to be 
annus mirabilis, comparable even to 1848 or 1830. 

So far, the best of its many incidents is the 
one that at first looked the ugliest and the most 
threatening—the Franco-German controversy about 
Morocco. Now that the final agreement is signed, 
it is even possible to reason that the situation is 
better than it would have been if Germany had 
never sent a war-ship to Agadir and there had 
been no controversy and no war-seare at all. For 
the Algeciras convention had left a situation which 
was pretty sure to lead to trouble sooner or later. 
It left France with powers and privileges in Mo- 
rocco that were insufficient to cover her full de- 
signs or enable her. to meet quite probable emer- 
gencies. It left Germany with her not unreasonable 
desire for colonies unsatisfied. It left England a 
party to an understanding under which she was 
sure to he strongly tempted to assert herself in 
favor of France, in behalf of her own ultimate 
interests, and in watchfulness if not plain jealousy 
of Germany. Now the expected, or at any rate 
reasonably to be expected, thing has happened, the 
dangerous antagonisms have been laid bare. Yet 
war has been averted. France has got the freer 
hand she needed in Morocco. Germany has got 
more territory—not so very much more, it is 
true, and nothing commensurate with her desire, 
but something. England is content. The arrange- 
ment promises, thereforé, to alleviate permanently 
a chronie souree of bickering. 

But that is not the best of it. The best of it 
is the way it was brought about, the impressive 
part that capital and labor played in it, the dem- 
onstration that these two mighty modern forces 
ean and will in like emergencies align themselves 
aggressively for peace. Hardly less acceptable is 
the clear gain of prestige that France has made. 
By that we do not mean the loss of prestige, if in- 
deed there has been any, by Germany. We have . 
plainly indicated our sympathy with- Germany’s 
real desire as we understand it. We mean merely 
the heightened respect France has won by her 
firmness and dignity. She has proved again the 
strength of the Third Republic. She has proved 
that she is not incapable of a recovery after hu- 
miliation comparable even to Germany’s own 
glorious recovery after Jena and Auerstadt. In 
contemplating it we are sufficiently old-fashioned 
to remember the ancient’ friendship between La- 
FAYETTE’S country and WASsHINGTON’S. 


The Worst 

But what has happened as between France and 
Germany does not, unhappily, with entire accu- 
racy reflect the world’s temper or typify the year’s 
happenings. China’s turmoil may, indeed, prove 
beneficent and in the end hearten and gratify the 
best intents of our common humanity. We Amer- 
icans should be the last to minimize its possibili- 
ties. Portugal, too, has not yet done anything 
to forfeit whatever sympathy—or to confirm what- 
ever skeptic'sm—her little revolution was greeted 
with. We do not forget the gains of liberalism in 
Great Britain, or what is most hopeful in the 
great change in Mexico. Dr La Barra’s splendid 
rising to an unsought responsibility has been par- 
ticularly admirable and encouraging. It has been 
a great year for democracy, for our own American 
ideas. But it has not yet proved itself quite the 
sort of year for repeating with absolute conviction 
Toweww’s The Crisis and yielding completely to 
that “thrill of joy prophetic ” which a deed done 
for freedom sometimes sends “trembling on from 
East to West.” Neither, however, is it a year to 
justify the more youthful among us in turning 
back to “ Locksley Hall” and scorning the nations 
for merely “snarling at each other’s heels.” 

That is precisely what the international situa- 
tion does not reveal. Italy, of all countries, has 
suddenly given grim refutation to the merely jo- 
cose argument against great armaments as costly 
and never employed. She has put to use her 
terrible plaything, and one cannot help feeling 
that she was a bit the readier to try it out be- 
eause she has found the paying for it so great 
a strain and hardship. We may take with a grain 
of salt the more horrifying reports of what is 
going on about Tripoli, but we know that war 
and cholera are both unloosed there, we know 
the desperate and fanatic valor of both the Turk 
and the Arab, we know that the hungry eyes of 
all the over-armed powers of ‘Europe are set on 
Africa and western Asia, and we feel, in spite 
of our isolation, the growing excitement, the 
heightening restlessness, of the nations as they 
watch and consider and consult. May the strug- 
gle be brief, however it terminates. Prolonged, 
it ean hardly fail, for all our Hague conventions 
and arbitration treaties and other bonds and safe- 


guards to involve other peoples and give play to 
more deadly antagonisms. We speak with only 
the temper of Christendom in our thought. The 
temper of IstamM we do not know and hesitate 
even to conjecture. For the young kingdom of 
Italy, the hard-won fruit and consummation of 
the long labors and sacrifices and heroisms of 
Victor EMMANUEL and Cavour and GarIBALpI, 
America has a tendresse even stronger than that 
she has for France. Let us trust that it will not 
be tested too severely. 


Santa Claus in Indianapolis 

The incursion of Mayor Suanxs of Indianapolis 
in the business of furnishing provisions at low 
prices to thrifty citizens is interesting, but what 
do the middlemen think of it? Probably the 
Mayor, with all his sales of potatoes, turkeys, and 


walnuts, is attempting no more than an object- 


lesson in the possibilities of price, but the grocers 
and poultrymen must make interesting comments, 
and may possibly complain that their market- 
man Mayor is putting a stick in their Christmas 
stocking. 


Insurance for Servants in England 

In spite of the spirited opposition of the Daily 
Mail, the domestic-servants clause in Luoyp- 
Grorce’s national-insurance bill has passed the 
House of Lords and is likely to become part of 
the new programme for the amelioration of Eng- 
lish life. It provides for an insurance, the cost 
of which is to be divided between the servant 
and the employer. The government is the in- 
surer, and the money is to be paid to it through 
the medium of stamps which are to be bought 
and stuck on a ecard. This detail has been se- 
lected as an offense by sundry embattled house- 
wives who have been stirred up to oppose the bill, 
and the papers say that a league of them is be- 
ing organized to rebel and refuse to stick the 
stamps as the proposed law requires. To put 
domestie service on a basis at all like that of any 
other industry is a difficult matter, and will doubt- 
less prove a slow job. Nevertheless, its conditions 
have changed enormously in the last fifty years, 
especially in the detail of wages, and doubtless 
they will continue to change at least so much 
as to be sufficiently attractive to compete with 
other employments, for workers. 


As to Importing Castles 

Nobody seems to have thought of it, but there 
is a reason why this country, as well as England, 
might well object to the much-reported scheme to 
bring over here an ancient English castle and set 
it up on American soil, presuinably to be lived 
in, at least occasionally. It would be out of place 
almost anywhere on this side—out of place and 
out of harmony with its environment; and any- 
thing out of place offends, however good in itself. 
The objection extends also—and has been made 
—to a kindred performance of which there are 
many better authenticated instances. The prac- 
tice of copying outright in this country Old World 
churches and halls and houses has not been good 
for our own architectural development. <A certain 
beautiful house on a Washington avenue, said to 
be a copy of one on the Champs-Elysées in Paris, 
looks all right, the two sites being quite similar; 
but even the immediate effect is bad when, as is 
usually the case, the sites are quite dissimilar. A 
French chateau on Fifth Avenue loses the charm 
it had on the Loire. It is in rather worse taste 
than the most inartistic of its unmistakably Amer- 
ican neighbors. Even in the country a French 
chateau or English country house does not look 
quite right. One very fine French chateau, though 
not a mere copy of anything, fails to be con- 
vincing against a background of Appalachian 
Mountains. It is plainly French, and the strong 
landscape is as plainly American. We are not 
arguing against the principle that the rules of 
true art are the same everywhere and always. One 
of those rules, we take it, is to consider environ- 
ment and uses, and both differ with the differences 
of the various races and civilizations and national 
ideals, as well as the geographical differences. The 
charm of any country’s architecture lies very 
largely in its being characteristic. Fancy Hol- 
land housing her sturdy folk, on her flat soil, in 
Swiss chalets or the Italian villas! Neither do we 
claim that we have yet in America a distinct and 
characteristic style in architecture. Probably we 
never shall have one; it is more likely we shall 
have many to match the diversity of our climate 
and of our regional industries and habits of life 
and our geographical diversities. But we shall 
not hasten the development of either the one style 
or the many styles by mere imitation of foreign 
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styles. The millionaires who bring us over foreign 
masterpieces on canvas or in marble undoubtedly 
aid American art. Those who bid their architects 
copy foreign masterpieces in wood and brick and 
stone render us no such service. They do us a 
disservice. 


Oleomargarine 

The makers of oleomargarine have got a bill 
before Congress for the relief of their industry 
from oppressive legislation in the interests of the 
butter-makers. 

Oleomargarine is commended by the pure- 
food experts as a perfectly wholesome food. It 
cught not to be sold as butter, but if people can 
be found who are content to buy, sell, or eat it 
as oleomargarine. they ought not to be hindered 
in the exercise of that discretion. 

No doubt the trouble with the oleomargarine 
trade is analogous to the trouble with the horse- 
racing industry—there is too much gamble in it, 
and it suffers from its abuses. But living is high; 
a great many people can ill afford butter, and if 
they wish to spread oleomargarine on their bread 
it ought to be possible for them to buy it, espe- 
cially as the packers are ready and anxious to 
supply them. 


Football 

Mr. Lutruer Price’s article on football on page 
12 is commended to the notice of persons inter- 
ested in that sport. Football has been improved, 
chiefly by the increase of police supervision fur- 
nished by increased number of umpires and 
referees, whose business it is to see that the players 
do not break the rules. But it is still too danger- 
ous a game. Mr. Pricer knows intimately what it 
was, and he tells about it. He also knows what 
it is now, and thinks he knows what its present 
needs are. He does not haggle about rules, but 
says it is the spirit of the game that needs amend- 
ment. The game is still brutal. It is still played 
too much with a purpose to disable players. That 
is wrong, and a kind of wrong that has a bad 
influence’ on American life. Pugilism is a safe 
sport compared with football, and it is a fairer 
sport, in which foul blows are a disgrace as well 
as occasion for penalty. 

Mr. Price says: 

The spectators demand a scoring game, one which 
will repay the crowds for spending their money and 


risking pneumonia and other ills to see the gridiron 
warriors. 


What the spectators demand is of no conse- 
quence at all; the business end of the game is of 
no consequence. There are too many spectators. 
The stadiums and amphitheaters can’t begin to 
hold the applicants for admission to the big games. 
The railroads can’t haul them; the automobiles 
can’t fetch them to the grounds. Anything that 
would diminish the pressure of spectators would 
be a godsend, and we dare say that diminution 
of the gate receipts would be wholesome. 

What is of consequence about football is that 
it is the great fall game of all the small boys in 
the cities, the game in which they toughen and 
try out one another. For their sakes it ought 
to be a fair. decent game, rough, to. be sure, but 
not brutal, and more incapable than it is of being 
dishonorably played. It should not be a school 
of the art of treacherous injury. It is too im- 
portant. 


Mr. Bigelow 

No doubt Mr. Joun Bicetow had a good body 
and lived wisely in so far as his physical habits 
were concerned, but it was his mind, we take it, 
that brought him so happily to so great an age. 
He had from the beginning a very lively interest 
in life; and it was an interest not only acute 
in quality, but wide and comprehensive in scope. 
He cared about practical concerns and also about 
the things that interest the imagination. He 
seemed to think as persistently, and with the same 
perennial satisfaction, about the unseen world 
as about the material world, in which he moved 
so long and found such endless and varied enter- 
tainments. Religion interested him very much, 
and he wrote a good deal about some phases of 
it. One thinks of him as a man whose mind 
was always fed and in a healthy state, ready to 
attend to matters in hand, or, if no matter pressed 
upon it, ready to travel off into realms of thought 
where it found sustenance and ideas. 

He seemed to take life easily, not negligently 
nor lazily, but with a minimum of friction. He 
had faith, knowledge, and humor, and while he 
had very decided convictions on various subjects, 
political, social, and religious, and was always 
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ready on occasion to put them forward, he had 
a Wise appreciation of processes, and patience to 
wait for them to work out. 

Except perhaps the City Llall, which 
little older than he, he was by much the finest 
and most picturesque reminder of the past that 
this Aladdin-built city had. And he was much 
more interesting than even the City Ilall. We 
wish that we could have kept him -always, the 
wise, genial, friendly old man, who had lived 
so well and usefully, and was so good an example 
to rising generations of what a wise man might 
live to be. 

Journalism had its share in shaping Mr. 
Bicetow. It was quite natural that a young man 
of his training and talents and abilities and 
boundless range of interests should have 
to sit in a newspaper office. To be sure, in a com- 
paratively short time by luck and good 
sense he made a modest fortune and got out of 
active journalism, and into diplomacy and other 
things that called him. And he thought it a great 
advantage to be quit of wage-ecarning comparative- 
ly early in life and free to devote himself to other 
phases of usefulness. But he never ceased to be 
a writer, or shed the journalistic habit of keeping 
the run of affairs and communicating himself to 
the public. Some one was saying: “He is the 
last of his breed. Where are there any more men 
of that quality growing up in New York?” They 
should be growing up in newspaper offices. They 
have been raised there before, and we have faith 
to believe they will be again. And probably they 
are being raised there now. Of all the schools 
in which apt pupils are trained in comprehensive 
knowledge to comprehensive usefulness, the news- 
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paper schools are the greatest. All the others 
seem to train specialists. 
A Social, National, and International Figure 

To speak of Mr. Bicetow as “the first cit- 


izen of New York,” or with any other phrasing 
that emphasizes his pride in his home and home- 
folk, or theirs in him, is natural and gratifying 


to New-Yorkers, but it may imply a_ certain 
injustice to his long career. He did indeed 


give much of his time and strength to this city’s 
service from his journalistie days, which ended 
before the Civil War, to the other day, when the 
great new publie library was opened. But this 
admirable and familiar figure of a New-Yorker 
was very distinctly a national figure also, and only 
a little less distinetly eminent in international 
affairs of great moment—a_ world-figure, indeed, 
at a time of great stress and erisis. Ile served 
his country abroad first as consul and then as 
minister at Paris, when such service as he 
rendered it was extremely valuable. Ie went 
farther and made himself an authority on that 
part of our diplomatie service and its historian— 
a role in which only one of those who could write 
of it out of peraonal recollection, the compara- 
tively youthful Mr\ Cuartes Francis Apams, son 
of his contemporary \in that service, the war-time 
minister to Great Brityin, can be thought to rival 
him. Similarly in lat@r years—though, indeed, 
this long episode really began in his young man- 
hood—he made himself both a part and the his- 
torian of the career of J.-Tiwpen. His 
part in it was lifelong—as long as his life, not 
merely as Titpen’s—for it lasted until the open- 
ing of the new library, Titpen being long since 
dead; his historical task he did not relinquish 
until, two or three years ago, he added a big 
volume to an account of Titpen already volu- 
minous. That is the character of both his enter- 
prises in history. They are doubtless too volu- 
minous, in fact, as history or biography based on 
reminiscence is always likely to be. That will 
probably keep them from ever being widely read. 
But it will also keep them from ever being quite 
disregarded by the scholars in his two periods and 
subjects. . He put in everything and some things 
that nobody else could have contributed, so his 
books will remain indispensable, though never, in 
the common sense, popular. The Life of TiLpen, 
however, is decidedly well known. 

His personality, his charm, his dignity, and the 
dignity he gave to all his many tasks and all the 
associations and companies he entered—will these 
also last and continue to instruct Americans and 
elevate American citizenship? Of that we can- 
not be so sanguine. Such fine things cannot be 
like brass or marble or the printed word. But 
they can survive long by a sort of dissipation, a 
gradual pervasion of many lives through the 
memories and imitations of a few like spirits, 
intangibly but potently. The gentleman may thus 
still finely rival, though not permanently or ob- 
viously, the patriot and the publicist. 


Correspondence 


THE INFLUENCE OF PICTURES 
the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn,—" Give me the funny pictur-r-res!” It was the 
strident, harsh voice of a child of five or six in a 
cindery railroad train, and he was clamoring for that 
eve-sore, the pink-and-yellow supplement of so-called 
pictiires to the. Sunday newspaper. The heart of the 
listener dropped low and he sat in his seat staring 
out of the window at the pink and yellow and green 
line of hideous advertisements that cut off the meadows 
from view and wondered what kind of men and women 
are the result of an infantile experience grounded in 
The buzzing noise of the train was not 
more than the burring harshness of the 
baby's rs in paper-r-r-s. The cinders and dust in the 
car, the dirty windows and dirtier plush seats were no 
more shocking than the defamed and degraded land- 
scape outside. And the baby was now comfortably 
rattling a large sheet of grotesque vulgarity to which 
his round baby eves were glued. 

The observer sat very still and repeated to himself a 
very ancient song: 


hideousness. 
offensive 


“Praised be thou, my Lord, with all thy creatures, 
especially milord, Brother Sun that dawns and 
lightens us; 

And he, most beautiful and radiant with great 
splendour, signifies Thee, Most High— 

Be praiséd, my Lord, for Brother Wind, and for 
the air and cloud and the clear sky and for 
all weathers through which Thou givest sus- 
tenance to Thy creatures. 

Be praistd, my Lord, for Sister Water, that is very 
useful and humble and precious and chaste. 

Be praistd, my Lord, for Brother Fire, through 
whom Thou dost illumine the night, and comely 
is he and glad and bold and strong. 

Be praiséd, my Lord, for Sister, our Mother Earth, 
that doth cherish and keep us and _ produce 
various fruits with colored flowers and the 
grass.” 

But this lovely song was sung ’way back in the 

twelfth century of our Lord by one of whom it was 

recounted : 

We that were with him saw that inwardly and out- 
wardly he did so greatly rejoice in all created things, 
that touching or seeing them his spirit seemed not to 
be upon the earth but in heaven. 

Well, the baby fed upon pink and yellow funny pic- 
tures, with at least four ugly burrs for the one r. 
will never touch heaven on this earth. It is difficult 
to think that he will even be honest and fair-minded ; 
but if he does grow up a criminal, at least only a dull 
person would ask. Why? Why on earth should a 
mind fed upon ugliness be expected to conceive out of 
a mass of sordidly hideous impressions the great self- 
sacrificing discipline of moral beauty’ It was, re- 
member, the starry heavens that reminded Kant of 
the moral law. No, that baby can never know heaven 
on this earth, and it may take as many as a half-dozen 
incarnations on better planets than this to clean up 
his mind and after such an education. One 
might suppose that the little fellow emerged from a 
poverty-stricken city slum where garishly colored 
grotesques were the only things he could get to look 
at. On the contrary, he was a most prosperous-looking 
little person in a fat and greasy way, and he disem- 
barked, with two parents to match him, at a small 
station of a farming district where he probably lives 
in the very heart of Mother Earth; with a great, wide 
sweep of sky studded by night: with Sister Moon and 
all the radiant stars, and a round horizon with shift- 
ing clouds and chromatic flushes of color through the 
day. Doubtless great fringed trees live and bloom and 
die and cast their foliage and wake again and’ plume 
themselves before his round, dulled little eyes day 
by day while he never sees anything better than “ funny 
pictur-r-r-es,” 

What can be done about it? Some of the very rich 
who are fortunate encugh to have their wealth adorned 
by a little culture do protect their children from the 
disease and dirt and ugliness of modern life. They 
bring them up, as all children have a right to be 
brought up. in the country; and they let them travel 
in their own motors and give thefM as good pictures as 
they know how to choose to look at, and when they 
can they let them hear good music. But the result 
is not satisfactory because these little treasures, by 
the very method of their education, are separated from 
their kind: thes grow up thinking of themselves as 
privileged ereatures: intrinsically better than others 
because of a certain hazard of wealth. What they 
vain in external advantage they nearly always lose 
in generosity of heart and spirit. Moral enlighten- 
ment goes by the board no less than in the case of the 
poor little chanee-fed vulgarian. Indeed, looked at 
trom the point of view of moral refinement, there is 
little to choose between a sheltered snob and a gutter- 
trained gamin. Were they ever to meet they would 
instimetively dislike and despise each other and each 
emotion would be the natural outgrowth of the mode of 
education; the one turned loose upon the pervading 
ugliness of modern commercialism; the other inclosed 
and sheltered by a selfish sense of class privilege. 

In the days ef the poet of the sun and moon and 
fire and water, when discord arose in municipal life, 
the poet. would send out his brothers to sing a canticle 
of peace*to disputants. The Bishop and the Podesta 
of the city of Assisi took to wrangling and when the 
blessed Francis heard this he was moved to deep pity 
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and he said to his companions, “It is a great shame 
to us servants of God that the Bishop and the Podesta 
hate each other; and none interposes to make peace.” 
And so he made some new verses to his canticle about 
the praise due the Lord for all those who forgive and 
endure tribulation and thwarting, and he said to one 
of his companions, “ Go to the Podesta and ask him to 
come with al! the magnates of the city to the Bishop's ” ; 
and to another companion he said, “Go before the 
Bishop and the Podesta and all who may be with them 
and sing my canticle of Brother Sun, and I trust in 
the Lord that He will straightway humble their hearts 
and they will return to friendship and affection.” And 
as a matter of fact all happened as the poet believed, 
for when the lauds were hushed the Podesta spoke be- 
fore them all and said, “ Truly I say to you that not 
only my Lord Bishop, ... but if any one had slain 
my brother or my son I would forgive him.” And 
then the Bishop embraced him and said, “* Because of 
my office it became me to be humble, and since | am 
naturally quick-tempered you ought to pardon me.” 
And so with great kindness and love they embraced. 
So were political rivalries and hatreds hushed in the 
thirteenth century. 

And truly it would seem that things could come to 
so simple and so high a pass just because their souls 
were fed on beauty, because their eyes saw all the 
lovely things of the earth, and their fields were not 
disfigured by advertisements, and instead of funny 
pictures they saw and loved the frescoes of Duccio 
and CIMABUE, of GIUNTA, PISANO, and MARGHARITONE 
D’AREZZO—works not very expertly drawn as we look 
at drawing to-day, but works conceived, as the first 
glance will show one, in a spirit of deep reverence 
for life and beauty; and not in a spirit of greed to 
make money out of a cheap and vulgar cynicism. 

One wonders what would happen if CARNEGIE, for 
example, would endow three or four great poets to 
sing of peace and beauty. It might be more effective 
than peace tribunals. Or what wonderful results if 
the government could pass a law for the suppression 
of all vulgar pictures and advertisements and a 
millionaire would endow a hundred great painters! 
Then think what a public benefaction it would be if 
some millionaire would leave a large sum to gag 
KIpLing so that he could rest on the fame of his 
work before 1895 and all his blatant noise and silli- 
ness of the last decade could be confiscated! What 
a world we might have if men were once helped to 
realize that to see the beauty of the world and the 
nobility of art is a birthright of each man born and to 
be blinded by ugliness and gulled by vulgarity is to 
be reared for the penitentiaries and insane asylums. 

Art is a great deliverer. It has a purifying and 
liberating function. It purifies, for all true art is 
the outgrowth of reverence; it liberates as all beautiful 
forms of expression do by freeing a man from fester- 
ing selfishness and narrow visions. As a man ob- 
jectifies his impressions he realizes the true worth of 
life, which is to eateh and hoard beautiful impressions 
and by brooding over them create them into new forms, 
new life. Thus he molds the passions and sensibili- 
ties of life into new and beautiful works and becomes 
a creative force. 

Nor is the appreciator of beauty wholly cut off from 
the artist’s joy of life. To keep the higher senses, 
sight and hearing. alive and alert is to be more 
a man, to live more of life, than the stupid or the vul- 
garian can do. Only be it remembered that a true 
feeling for beauty, a true love of art, never make men 
prigs or snobs; it is as much a deliverer from selfish- 
ness and meanness and self-conscious conceit as love 
itself. 


I am, sir, 
L. C. W. 


FROM ST. PAUL 
St. Paut, November 15, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I note from a recent issue of your publication 
that you state that President Taft was entertained 
While in St. Paul in a dry-goods-store restaurant. 

You evidently confused our city with Minneapolis, 
where the President was entertained in a dry-goods 
store. In St. Paul he was the guest of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce in the large dining-room of the 
St. Paul Hotel. 

Yesterday I wrote a letter to a medical journal in 
Chicago protesting against the news item in their 
columns to the effect that a new thirteen-story build- 
ing to be the headquarters of the medical profession 
had been erected in Minneapolis. This building, as a 
matter of fact, has just been completed in St. Paul, 
and is the largest and finest building of its kind in 
the world. 

I have often wondered why St. Paul so often gets 
the worst of it in the minds of Eastern editors. 

I am, sir, 
LEAVITT CORNING. 


A REMONSTRANCE 


THINKS WELL OF HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Fow October 5, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—I have been reading your editorials for some 
months, and am pleased to tell you that I consider 
them in line for making for the good of the country. 
I am especially pleased with the one on “ Christian- 
izing the Country” in the issue of September 30th. 
I wish we had more men with the back-bone and con- 
victions to write such editorials in the leading week- 
lies of our country. I take five of the leading weeklies, 
and, being a very busy man. I let one go, and the 
solicitor for the same said: “ Why, you are not going to 
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stop our paper and take HARPER’s WEEKLY, are you? 
Why, it is owned soul and body by the interests, and 
does not care a whoop for the common people.” Well, 
the other paper made some great hit in its field, and 
as | was new to yours I felt dubious about the matter, 
but unless I am like the man from Missouri and have 
to be “shown” | think your editorials, for instance 
the one in issue above mentioned, and many others | 
might cite, prove that I have made no mistake in 
continuing your valuable paper. I am of the dyed-in- 
the-wool Republicans, Pennsylvania born, a Califor- 
nian only by adoption; yet I cannot see why we 
should pay more money on one good suit of clothes 
than a direct tax to the government would cost us 
for three years, and that is only one article, and it is 
the common people that pay the tariff, in what they 
eat, wear, and utilize. I am an Insurgent or, rather, 
a Progressive, and we cannot progress too fast in 
matter of all reforms both spiritual, moral and 
physical, and mental. I am, sir, 
W. T. CrRawrorp. 


THE ROOT OF EVIL, PROFITS 
Omana, Nes., December 9, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Were you not. advocating a rather dangerous 
doctrine in your comment on the operation of the lowa 
as well as other liquor laws in your issue of December 
2d? After commending Iowa for the manner in which 
the liquor question has been handled there, you infer 
that the government -might deal with it still more 
favorably, the same as Russia, but that the best sys- 
tem of all is the “Guttenberg plan” which you say 
“conducts the business without profit to the indi- 
vidual.” If my memory serves me correctly, you, in 
an editorial following the election of Mr. Taft, advised 
the people to cease talking politics and proceed to the 
business of “ making money.” Later, in answer to an 
assertion made by some one defending the prohibition 
question, you stated that the “love of money was a 
source of greater evil than that of ‘ drink.’ ” 

If better results are obtained in the liquor traffie by 
abolishing the profit system,.is it not possible that even 
greater beneficial results would follow the abolition of 
the proper system in other industries? Suppose the 
profit on tobacco was eliminated, or at least taken by 
the government, who would then urge the sale of 
tobaceo, cigars, and cigarettes? What object would 
there be for any one to induce boys to form the 
obnoxious if not injurious habit? What object would 
there be to poison and adulterate our food products if 
no one would profit thereby? 

Would the magazines and newspapers carry the line 
of questionable and misleading advertisements that 
daily appear before the public if it were not for the 
profit? If you disagree with me on this question, I 
shall not cancel my subscription as Mr. Dyer did, but 
I would like to have you say whether or not in your 
opinion, the government could safely extend the “ Gut- 
tenberg system” to industries other than the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor. 

I am, sir, 
E. W. R. 


MADAME CURIE IS NOT IN POLITICS 
New Brunswick, N.J., December 9, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In your last issue, you seek to bolster u 
Madame Curie by adducing the case of Mr. Parnell. 
But observe that his conduct ruined his career. 

I am, sir, 
C. E. D. PHELPs. 


Some Suggested Combinations for the G. O. P. 


THERE are splendid combinations 
For the coming nominations, 
Combinations suited to our every whim; 
Just as stirring fore and aft, sir, 
As when smiling Mr. Taft, sir, 
Made the race for highest place with “Sunny Jim.” 


What you need’s a thrilling slogan 
Just as when old Blaine and Logan 
Made their entry years ago upon the track, 
And although they were defeated 
And from polities deleted 
Were affectionately known as “ Me and Jack.” 


If the prize shall go to Teddy 
In despite that he’s unready, 
What a chance to make a family ticket slick! 
It would make a campaign song worth 
Many votes with him and Longworth, 
With the catchword of the hour “ Ted and Nick”! 


Or if Taft gets the convention, 
As ‘tis said is his intention, 
When the winds of polities begin to slam, 
What a slogan high and fitting 
Every welkin would be splitting 
With th’ alliteration “ Bill and Bickersham ”! 


“Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” sir, 
Thrilled the nation through and through, sir, 
Filled the voters with an iridescent joy 
Such as we again might witness 
If some candidate of fitness 
Linked his name with Teddy’s old friend “ Jimmie- 
boy ”! 


Or if Bob La Follette gits it 
And along the Turnpike hits it 
For to give the malefactor bold a biff, 
Let us hope that he will cinch it 
With the famous Mister Pinchot, 


With the stirring battle-ery of “ Bob and Giff”! 


HorAce Dopp GASTIT. 


Fooling the Shopper 


NOT ONLY ARE TEXTILES GENERALLY ADULTERATED, BUT THE PRICE 
OF SALE IS NO INDICATION OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE MATERIAL 


HE cost and quality of the clothing 


we wear are topics of perennial in- 


terest. At the present moment this 

is especially true of all we put on 

Wy that is made of wool, for the recent 

) (yf ys debates in Congress on the wool 

Corysh)Z&) tariff have led to much public dis- 

TSAI) cussio f the st of woolen 


fabrics. Whatever opinions we may 
hold concerning the tariff, whether partisans or oppo- 
nents, whether indifferent or simply bewildered by the 
array of arguments pro and con, still, one and all, we 
want to get our money’s worth when we go out to buy. 

The desire, nay determination, to obtain a just 
equivalent for what we give is an instinct of human 
nature. If then for each dollar of money paid out a 
full dollar of value is expected in return, how are we 
to know in buying woolen material or clothing, the 
most expensive of our necessary personal purchases, 
that we get this dollar for dollar value? In former 
days the worth of the material for clothing or of the 
finished article that was purchased was judged by the 
simple tests of appearance and feeling. The wearing 
quality of household articles of wool was also deter- 
mined in the same manner. Do these old-fashioned 
tests hold good now? Only to a limited degree, on 
account of the adroit simulation in inferior fabrics 
of the appearance and feeling of better qualities. 

The most largely adulterated classes of woolen 
fabries are: dress materials for women; knit goods, by 
which is meant underwear, sweaters, ete.; further, 
household fabrics, as blankets, carpets, rugs, and all 
other household articles that are largely composed of 
wool. The quality of woolen clothing for men is 
generally better than the quality of that for women. 
Bhis higher standard is maintained by legal de- 
cisions like the one given a short time ago in which 
the buyer was sustained in rejecting fabrics for men’s 
clothing that had been adulterated, 

There are two methods by which fabrics made of 
wool can be adulterated. One is to use the two yarns, 
cotton and wool, in the weaving. The other process, 
and one much more difficult of detection, is to intro- 
duce cotton or inferior wool in the preparation of the 
yarn or thread which is afterward to be used in weav- 
ing the desired fabric. When the goods are to be 
adulterated, not in the spinning of the thread, but in 
the weaving of the fabric, various processes may be 
employed. The warp may be cotton and the weft 
wool (the warp threads run the long way of the fabric, 
the weft threads go across); there may be alternate 
threads of cotton and wool in warp and weft; both 
warp and weft may be cotton with an intermixture of 
woolen threads. Another form of adulteration, used 
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The cotton residue from women’s ready-made coats 
was larger in a $15 coat than in a coat which cost 
$8, and highest of all in one purchased at $25 


at times in cheap “wool” goods is this: Owing to 
the tendency of woolen fabrics to felt when fulled, 
that is to say, to mat together, the short ends from 
tailors’ clippings and shearing-machines can be 
sprinkled during the fulling process over “ wool ma- 
terial. These ends mat down and become part of the 
fabric, giving it a more substantial look. When, how- 
ever, the fabric becomes a little worn, the short ends 
rub off. 

It was said at the beginning that the old-fashioned 
tests of appearance and feeling can no longer be im- 
plicitly trusted; still, when one is examining ma- 
terials in a store they have to be used. Some of the 
ways by which feeling and aypearance may aid the 
judgment are here given. Woven fabrics made of wool 
should be soft when gathered up in the hand and 
should spring back when the hold is loosened. In 
worsted material the weave should be close and firm 
and the fabric should not give when pulled between the 
fingers. In “wool” materials the surface should be 
compact and even, and the goods should be firm with- 
out being hard. When the purchaser takes home 
samples of either “wool” or “ worsted” materials a 


more accurate determination of their value may be 
reached. The pieces may be tested by boiling from 


five to fifteen minutes in a five-per-cent. solution of 
caustic soda; this destroys the wool and the cotton 
remains. If there is any residue, which would of 
course be cotton, it should be taken out of the liquid 
and washed well with warm water. Another method 
of testing at home, one perhaps easier, is to take out 
some threads of the warp and some of the weft, un- 
twist them carefully, separating the strands if neces- 
sary with a pin, and apply the flame of a match. If 
each separated part of the thread is pure wool the 
singed fibers will curl up and give out the odor peculiar 
to animal fibers. If the yarn is all cotton each strand 
will burn down steadily like a tiny piece of punk. If 
the thread is part wool, part cotton, the wool strands, 
when fired after separation, will curl up, the cotton 
strands will burn steadily as deseribed. The old-time 
method of setting fire to the sample, not the untwist- 
ed threads, is no longer reliable. 

In these ways the buyer can gain an idea of what 
the material really is. When, however, the purchase 
is a ready-made garment, as a coat, such tests have 
to be dropped, far an experimental hole burned in a 
winter jacket before the money is given for it is 
hardly permissible. As a natural result, therefore, 
the greatest adulterations in woolen goods are to be 
found in ready-made clothing. The curious fact, 
though, is that_the amount of adulteration in a ready- 
made garment, does not decrease as the price in- 
creases, and that a very cheap coat may really con- 
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tain more wool than one of somewhat higher price, as 
is proved by the illustrations given of the testing of 
Jie materials of ready-made coats. These illustra- 
“tions show that a woman's ready-made coat, sold as “ all 
wool ” at $8, contained 77 per cent. of wool, that one 
sold as “all wool” at $15 to $20 contained 70 per cent. 


ef wool, while one with the same guaranty at $25 con-- 


tained 55 per cent. of wool, Thus the amount of wool 
actually decreased as the price rose. Out of twelve 
“all wool” eoats tested only one was found to be pure 
wool. 

Knit goods have never, to my knowledge, been in- 
vestigated and the manufacturer’s guaranty has al- 
ways been taken at its face value. When I began to 
test knit-goods I accepted the assertions of manu- 
facturers as proofs of the quality. These assurances 
given on labels by manufacturers are “all wool.” 
“three-quarters wool,” “half wool,” and “ one-quar- 
ter wool.” It would have been better if, at times, in 
the garments tested, the guaranties that read “ three- 
quarters wool” had been reversed so as to read 
“ three-quarters cotton.” The result of this mixture 
of cotton and wool was shown in some tests made on 
underwear for women. One was of a woolen under- 
vest warranted “ three-quarters wool,’ but only con- 
taining 10 per cent. instead of 75 per cent. of wool, 
Another warranted to contain 90 per cent. of wool was 
found to have but 20 per cent.—that is, 72 per cent. 
of the wool guaranteed was lacking. Another gar- 
ment of the same kind proved, instead of the 50 per 
cent. claimed, to have only 17 per cent. of wool, while 
a woman’s union undersuit contained but 16 per cent. 
instead of 90 per cent. of wool—that is, it was 85 
per cent. short of the guaranty. In this garment 
there was a form of adulteration that is very clever 
and cannot easily be detected by the purchaser. One 
wool thread is knit with two cotton threads, but one 
of the cotton threads is very soft and thick, giving 
the garment the feeling of softness and body which is 
taken: by the inexperienced for the feeling of wool. 
Very much the same conditions are found in under- 
wear for boys as in that for women. That other kinds 
of knit goods are sold under the same false pretenses 
is proved by a “ lady’s sweater,” price $10, and sold 
us “all wool,” of which the wool formed only 28 per 
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This union suit was almost as sound as ever when 
the “90 per cent. wool” had been boiled out 


cent., the remaining 72 per cent. being cotton. The 
difficulty in judging knit-wear is that each piece is a 
finished article, and the manner in which it is knitted 


makes detection almost impossible without unravel- 
ing, and therefore destroying. the fabric. It will be 
seen from what has been given that the opportunity 
for the adulteration of knit-goods is practically un- 
limited. 

What, now, is to be done to meet this great and 
growing evil? To shrug our shoulders and do nothing 
is simply to confess a lack of moral courage. To take 
samples home and test them requires time and is not 
always practicable. Manufacturers’ guaranties as at 
present given are shown by the illustrations to be 
worthless, How can the difficulty be reached? 

Goods should be labeled for what they are. The 
law should set a standard of quality for different 
classes of woven fabrics below which no fabrics of 
each class should be allowed to fall. A label should 
be attached to each woven or ready-made garment 
stating the composition of the material, a guaranty 
for which the manufacturer should be responsible. 
The buyers for stores should have some training in 
textile chemistry. There should be at least one man 
employed by each store to examine what is bought 
and to reject what is below the standard, thus forcing 
manufacturers to comply with the legal requirements. 
Instead of advertising that their materials are re- 
duced from a certain price, why would it not be 
equally, if not more, profitable to managers of dry- 
goods stores to advertise that the fabrics they offer 
have been tested by them and found to conform to a 
definite standard? Under present conditions the 
manufacturer, that universal scapegoat, is not wholly 
to blame; he has to meet the popular clamor for new 
und varied fabrics, and, in addition, manufactures 
largely on orders from the stores. 

Lastly, as all reforms begin at home, special care 
should be given to the training of girls as the future 
purchasers for the household. For this reason more 
attention should be paid to courses in textiles in 
schools and colleges, and this work should be uni- 
versally adopted in institutions of higher learning 
for women. Thus there would be trained an army of 
intelligent purchasers who would have a standard of 
value other than showy external appearance, and who 
would know what to demand as a just equivalent 
for each dollar paid out. 


New Light 


LEARNED Harvard professor has 
set the fashion of studying the 
psychology of famous criminals and 
informers, with a view to the pro- 
tection of society. A noted short- 
story writer has turned the same 
methods to the uses of sensational 
fiction. Let this be my excuse for 
a study of the psychology of two 
inveterate criminals, to the end that we may be pro- 
tected against their raids. The criminals | have in 
mind are the mosquito and the house-fly. 

First, as to the house-fly. Consider him. Watch 
his tireless energy. At the same time, see how pur- 
poseless he is. He has neither memory nor foresight, 
nor a serious aim in life. I got a flood of insight into 
the psychology of the fly once, as I was sitting in a 
little gasthaus in Munich, discussing coffee and_ rolls. 
Over against me, in a snug corner behind a _ little 
‘round table, sat a German Studiosus, a young aca- 
demical person with a premature paunch and a corps 
cap pushed far back on his head. His thin hair was 
flaxen, his eyes protuberant, vacant, and blue, his face 
pasty, while his nose showed rubicund signs of addie- 
tion to beer, Rhine-wine, and schnapps. Every day, 
and for a. great part of the day, he sat there, swilling 
heer, and every night he went home, lighter of pocket, 
emptier of sense, heavier of paunch. And every day, 
as he sat there, a house-fly, whether the same indi- 
vidual or simply one of a family I could not judge, 
came and lit, with fatal certainty, on the very end 
of his purple nose. Why, I know not. It was not a 
hice nose, not attractive, not winsome or appealing; 
hot to me, that is, for it was evidently all these things 
to the fly._41 imagine that a house-fly is exceedingly 
short-sighted, in body as in mind, and that from the 
dim cireumambience of things, that student’s nose 
loomed out, as a cape might to a mariner adrift, so 
that the impulse to land there was irresistible. At 
any rate, the fly did not or could not resist it. There- 
fore, just as Studiosus, his corps cap well tilted, his 
fat back soothingly ensconced in the corner, his fat 
knees widely stretched, set himself to enjoy his first 
mug of beer, the fly set itself to make a landing on 
the purple headland of the student’s nose. Naturally 
the student was incensed, as you or | would be in his 
splace. Equally naturally, he made a sweep in the 
air with his hand, narrowly missing his protuberant 
nasal organ, but not coming anywhere near the fly. 
It was gone long before, and darted aimlessly toward 
the knob under the chandelier, which no doubt, to its 
bleared and myopic vision, seemed another eape of 
refuge, another safe and certain landing-place.’ And 
there, for the moment, it roosted, recovering, I 
imagine, the equilibrium of its shattered nerves. 

Studiosus, meanwhile, had likewise recovered his equi- 
librium, and, looking lovingly into the amber fluid, for- 
got that there may be a proverbial fly in the amber. He 
took a swill, set the mug down, and prepared himself to 
enjoy the pleasant titillation of his inside by the gently 
percolating beer. His hopes were foiled, however, 
For the fly, tired of the chandelier knob, had launched 
itself on the trackless air, swung past once or twice, 
lost its bearings, and, with evident relief and delight, 
espied a purple cape looming in the vague ether, and 
determined to land there. A landing was made; but 
not made good, for Studiosus, with knit brow, dully 
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flashing eyes, and an explosive Donnerwetter! made 
a new sweep of his pudgy hand in the air, missing his 
nose more narrowly than before, and, inevitably, miss- 
ing the fly altogether. So they kept it up, the student 
and the fly. I never could decide which was the 
stupider, the student with his useless iteration of 
beery days, or the fly with its light-headed optimistic 
hope of gaining a permanent home on that inviting 
purple cape. Neither of them had a particle of sense. 
Neither of them learned by experience in the very 
smallest degree. 

Having thus ascertained the kind of person the 
house-fly is, let us proceed to circumvent him. First, 
to recapitulate: he is giddy, headstrong, aimless, has 
no purpose and no memory. Conspicuous things and 
bright things attract him irresistibly, and he does 
not retain the slightest memory of having been 
shooed off. 

To some degree, amateur psychologists and students 
of hygienics have taken advantage of this, when they 
make pendent ribbons of fly-paper with a knob at the 
end, to hang from ‘the gas-jet, or when they build 
those traps into which flies climb, but which they 
never seem able -to climb ‘out of again. A _ fly 
will invariably walk up hill, almost never turning and 
going back. On the contrary, he will reach the top, 
fly off, light at the bottom of the hill again, and again 
climb up; somewhat as Hindu philosophy pictures us 
mortals ceaselessly returning along the path of birth 
and death. Well, take advantage of his upward 
tendency, his passion for bright things, such as mir- 
rors, bald pates, or window-panes. You have noticed 
that, in obedience to the passion for bright things, 
every fly in the room periodically flies to the window- 
pane; you have also noticed that, in obedience to his 
tendency to walk up hill, he sets forth bravely and 
plods to the top of the pane, only to fly off again into 
space, and to begin all over again when he gets to the 
top. Take him along the line of his weakness. Close 
the window at the bottom; open it six inches or so at 
the top; then pull the shade down, so that it overlaps 
by another six inches the upper edge of the window. 
Presently a fly, impelled by the reaction of his nervous 
system to the impact of light upon his many-lensed 
eyes, will fly to the window, roost a moment, and then 
begin to crawl up. 
in each foot, backed by hairy pads which act as 
suckers, and it is just this combination of hooks and 
pads which makes him so peculiarly exasperating 
when he lights on one’s nose. A fly, therefore, flies to 
the window-pane and begins to walk up. In due time 
he reaches the upper edge, flies off into space, knocks 
against the window-blind, which is drawn down slightly 
beyond the top of the window, turns round, and flies 
out of the window to the wide out-of-doors—a consum- 
mation, as Hamlet says, devoutly to be wished. In an 
hour or two you can clear a room of flies by this 
simple psychological trick. 

But you cannot snare mosquitoes thus. No one 
ever heard of a mosquito walking into a trap; no one 
ever will. The Indian proverb says of him, that he is 
like a false friend, singing in your ear and then biting 
the back of your neck: in a word, a backbiter. He 
gets at you where you cannot get at him; or, rather, 
she gets at you, for it is said, on high authority, that 
only lady mosquitoes bite. Well, they have the craft 
and subtlety attributed to their sex. They have as 
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He holds on with a pair of hooks . 


Old Criminals 


much sense and foresight as flies have headlong fool- 
ishness. They have a definite end in view, and are 
careful, cautious, and artistic in going to work. For 
example, they know that one’s ankles are tender, suc- 
culent, unprotected, and generally out of one’s sight. 
Therefore they go for one’s ankles. And only after 
they are sated—for no one ever felt a mosquito alight 
—and when their poison has had time to do its 
work, we begin in our futile way to scratch. 

You cannot circumvent the mosquito as you can 
the fly. She has too many brains, wherever she may 
stow them. But she is frail and feeble on the wing, 
and you can get her there. For example, in India it is 
well known that mosquitoes will not bite under: the 
punkah; therefore exiles in that land of the twelve: 
plaques sleep under a swishing punkah for the six 
summer months, and under a mosquito-net for the rest 
of the year, for there is no closed season for mosquitoes 
in India. One sleeps as sweetly as may be, in that 
hot, intermittent gale, lulled by the creaking ropes, as 
the punkah flops and sags; sleeps fairly well until 
the punkah-wallah, who sits outside on your veranda 
and pulls the punkah by a string through the wall, 
himself begins to doze, and finally nods, as the punkah 
flags, and slowly, after a spasmodic jerk or two, sinks 
to rest. The hot air settles down upon you. The mos- 
quitoes. settle down on you, too, not singly, but in 
battalions. I have counted seventeen separate bites 
on a single finger. And then you wake, slowly, con- 
fusedly, as souls will awake in purgatory, wondering 
what is wrong. Finally you awake enough to discover 
what is wrong, and realize that the punkah has 
stopped, and that, in consequence, you are threatened 
with an accumulation of heat-apoplexy, malaria, and 
complicated by approaching nervous 
prostration. ou might as well resign yourself and 
make your will. But if you are unresigned and 
choleric, you take a corkscrew from the shelf, as the 
White Knight said to Alice, and go to wake him up 
yourself. Then, for the rest of that night and for 
several nights to come, the punkah blows a gale. Or 
if you are diplomatic rather than choleric, you caleu- 
late that the punkah-wallah has almost certainly gone 
to sleep with the punkah-cord in his fingers. You 
reach up in the mosquito-haunted dark for the slack 
of the cord on your side of the wall, pull in the slack 
as cautiously as if you were playing a salmon in a 
pool, not a punkah-wallah on a veranda, and, when the 
cord is fairly taut, you give one long, quick pull that 
whirls the punkah-wallah half-way across the veranda, 
where he wakes in a cold sweat, thinking the long- 
nailed demons have got him at last. Your sotto voce 
remarks carry just that meaning you hope they 
have. 

So you can take the mosquito along the line of her 
weakness. Sleep in a gale and go immune, or sleep 
under a mosquito-net. In the latter event, you must 
again study the psychology of the enemy; for be your 
Hindu servants never so careful, a few mosquitoes will 
each night find their way into the net. Therefore, 
hunt for them there before you go to sleep. A towel 
is your best weapon, and you must look for them high 
up on the sides or hanging from the roof of the net. 
Slay them. The least touch will kill them. I have 
slain thousands in the mosquito-net, not, like Samson, 
with the jawbone of an ass, but with a fillip of my 
finger. 
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Can Mr. Taft be Savex« 


THE FRANTIC EFFORTS OF REPUBLICANS TO RESCUE 
THE PARTY FROM DISASTER SHOW THEIR DESPERATION 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


have added up the column and 
drawn a double red line under 1911. 
The ledger of time has been closed 
and a new page opened for 1912. It 


is the year of polities. Americans 
may pretend that polities weary 
them, but that is simply a _ pose. 


yp Nothing delights them so much as 
* polities—to talk polities, to play 
polities, to speculate about what the political game 
will be. It is quite natural. There is nothing so 
absorbing, nothing of so much consequence for the 
great mass of the American people, nothing fraught 
with so much good or evil. We shall have our fill of 
it next year, and for a whole year. The ball has al- 
ready been started rolling. Neither party is in a 
mood to allow judgment to be taken by default; the 
nation will not countenance it. 

Can Mr. Taft be saved? Can the Republican party 
retain its long-continued hold? Two questions that 
every Republican asks; questions that most Republi- 


cans answer dubiously. They have little hope. And 
yet they must fight. 
That Mr. Taft will be renominated is conceded. We 


have had the first expression of opinion at the meeting 
of the Republican National Committee in this city. 
The men who are opposed to Mr. Taft, who are for 
anybody to beat Mr. Taft and save the party from 
defeat, struggled manfully to create the impression 
that the committee is opposed to Mr. Taft, not on per- 
sonal grounds—for your politician who makes a busi- 
ness of polities is too high-minded .to permit personal 
feelings to influence his judgment—but because of his 
unavailability and weakness. The country was to be 
made to understand that the governing body of the 
Republican party had come to the conelusion that Mr. 
Taft was guilty of wrecking the party and must be 
punished by dismissal. It was not the opinion of one 
man but many men; it was not the sentiment of one 
section, but of sections so widely separated that it re- 
flected the belief of the average voter. Mr. Taft’s 
enemies were noisy and little restrained by considera- 
tion for his feelings. They were not without shrewd- 
ness. They made out the best case they could; they 
were almost convincing. But a majority can laugh at 
logie. 

Mr. Taft’s friends were in a majority in the 
committee. This does not mean that the men who 
are counted as Mr. Taft’s friends were unmoved by 
the protests and Cassandra-like prophecies of his oppo- 
nents. They know the situation as well, perhaps, as 
any one else, but they also know that to displace Mr. 
Taft is surely to pronounce doom; by retaining him 
there is a faint chance of success. It is on that gam- 
bler’s chance they stake their all. 

The average politician cares little for men or 
measures; what he cares for is party suecess; he will 
support the strongest man, the man who can win. It 
is because the average politician sees so little ahead 
of him that he constantly drinks from the cup of dis- 
appointment; he supports a candidate because he 
thinks he is the most “ available,” pays no thought to 
what the man is, and then finds out that he is ungrate- 
ful or temperamentally quite otherwise than what he 
imagined. The difference between the men who are 
opposing Mr, Taft and those who are supporting him 
is not very great. Mr. Taft’s opponents are seeking 
revenge for real or fancied wrongs, and they believe 
that Roosevelt is stronger than Taft, for Roosevelt is 
the club to beat Taft. The Taft men dislike Roosevelt 
and seriously question whether he is stronger than 
Taft; some of them think he is the .weaker candidate 
of the two. 

Whether stronger or weaker, they aye determined 
that he shall not be nominated. The specter of a stam- 
pede hovers, but they are not to be frightened by 
ghosts; if the carefully organized stampede is pulled 
off it will blast a chasm so wide and deep in the Re- 
publican party that it will take a good deal longer 
than the six months intervening between nomination 
and election to close it. “If you don’t take Taft you'll 
have to fight us,” was the paraphrased reply of a 


Taft national committeeman to a Roosevelt shouter, 
who had been excitedly declaiming about Taft’s weak- 
ness, and the necessity of bringing out a military hero 
to revive the drooping spirits of an army that is going 
into action with its plans carefully laid to keep the 
way of retreat open. 
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“What do you mean by that?” the Roosevelt man 
asked. 

* | should think my meaning was sufficiently plain,” 
the other answered deliberately and pointedly. “ You 
know well enough what I mean. If you nominate 
Roosevelt—which you can’t—you'll have to elect him, 
if you can.” 

“We'll see about that,” the Roosevelt man shouted 
defiantly. 

“Of course you will,” the Taft man countered 
pleasantly, “and you'll see a great many other things 
happen, but don’t forget what I told you: you either 
take Taft or it’s a fight with us.” 

That is the attitude of the Taft men. Nominate Mr. 
Roosevelt and the hand of the administration is 
against him. Will Mr. Roosevelt’s much-vaunted 
courage be great enough to permit him to take the 
nomination under those circumstances? The Roosevelt 
committeemen told every one who cared to give ear that 
the West was afire for Roosevelt: Roosevelt was the 
only man to accelerate by a single beat the pulse of 
the great West. Taft men listened grimly. “ The 
greater the fire the worse the destruction,” one man 
remarked after he had been made to hear the tale of 
the prairies ablaze. 

Mr. Taft will be nominated, but after that, what? 
Can he do anything between now and next June to 
strengthen a position that even his warmest friends 
are forced to admit is deplorably weak? How is he 
between June and November to inspire his followers 
with confidence? Casting aimlessly about in their 
desperation to find something that will work a miracle, 
Mr. Taft's political managers have decided that the 
time has come for him “to play polities.” It is the 
counsel of despair. To the credit of Mr. Taft be it 
said he cannot play politics: he can no more play 
politics than Grover Cleveland could or would. The 
politician’s idea of playing politics is for the President 
to make a few appointments or to do something so 
palpably dishonest that it deceives not even the credu- 
lous. There have been Presidents and Presidential 
candidates circumstanced as Mr. Taft is who found in 
foreign complications the means to divert attention 
from domestic problems, who played with fire purposely 
for the sake of scattering the sparks. That game can 
no longer be played. Any attempt to create a war 
scare would turn doubt into certainty. There is, of 
course, no probability of this. Mr. Taft is too con- 
scientious and values too highly his self-respect to 
purchase election by methods he knows to be un- 
worthy. We are spared that danger and shame. 

Temperamentally Mr. Taft cannot play polities, and 
it would do him no good if he could. The trouble is 
too deeply seated for that. Mr. Taft owes his present 
unfortunate predicament not to the fact that he has 
not played politics in the ordinary sense of that term, 
but to three things, of which any one alone would 
probably have swamped him, while combined they left 
no escape from destruction. These things were the 
Roosevelt legacy, bad advice, and plain, simple, 
ordinary ill luck, 

Mr. Roosevelt sowed and Mr. Taft reaps. When Mr. 
Roosevelt came into the White House he had back of 
him a compact, cohesive, well-organized party; when he 
turned the keys of the mansion over to his successor, 
instead of a party there were factions, discipline was 
broken, there was a powerful cabal determined to dis- 
credit the new President. Mr. Roosevelt had aided 
insurgency, given encouragement to rebellion, and fos- 
tered discontent. Mr. Taft could have the friendship 
of one faction of what was supposed to be his party, 
but not of both; by casting his lot with one he would 
be sure to antagonize the other. 

If Mr. Taft had been a politician he might have 
carried water on both shoulders; had Mr. Taft been 
surrounded by astute and far-seeing men they would 
have frankly told him that he could not hope to serve 
two masters, that he must either let the conservatives 
go and tie up with the radieals, or consign the radicals 
and all their works to outermost darkness and find 
happiness in conservative approval. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Taft, he attempted the impossible. Regarded 
as a conservative, and therefore incurring the dislike 
and suspicion of the radicals, he still thought it pos- 
sible to win them, and it was represented to him that 
the radicals were necessary for party success and must 
be eonciliated to convince the country that the “ Roose- 
velt policies ” were not to be abandoned. Conciliation 
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was impossible because the radicals did not want to be 
conciliated, what they wanted was a grievance, which 
they quickly found. Ballinger was the pretext, but if 
it had not been Ballinger some one or something else 
would have served their purpose equally as well. 
Slavish adherence to “ Roosevelt policies” was an- 
other blunder. What the country wanted and expected 
was a Taft administration, not a perpetuation of his 
predecessor's administration. He met the inevitable 
fate. The radicals disliked and distrusted him more 
than ever; the conservatives were at first amazed, then 
in doubt. and finally disgusted; they felt they had 
been deceived. In the end Mr. Taft was too radical 


for the conservatives and too conservative for the 
radicals. 
Mr. Taft’s bad luck has been phenomenal. I[n_ the 


nearly three years that he has been in the White 
House not once has fortune smiled upon him. He has 
laughed and lost none of his courage, but fortune, like 
an acidulated virgin, has kept the corners of her mouth 
primly drawn and held him at her distance. Things 
done by other men that would have turned to their 
advantage have served only to emphasize the why 
fortune has jested with him. He has sent no venture 
forth that has returned with a profit; shipwreck has 
met him at every turn. His good deeds have been over- 
looked; his mistakes have blinded no one. Mr. Taft 
is one of the unfortunates of history. A man whom 
all like for his engaging personal qualities, his courage, 
high purposes, and lofty ideals, he has been unable to 
make headway against the misfortunes that have been 
his since he entered into the Presidency. 

What coup can the President execute that will turn 
rout into victory? Search the political horizon and 
there is nothing that offers the faintest hope. His 
friends pin their faith to a miracle. Something is to 
happen in Congress; some brilliant play is to be made 
by the Republicans—the Republicans, mind you, who 
are no longer a party but simply torn factions, or the 
Democrats are to do something so utterly crass that 
their house of cards will come tumbling down. Demo- 
cratic stupidity, heretofore a very valuable asset, can 
no longer be relied on; Republican wisdom is unavail 
able. If Mr. Taft signs a tariff bill it will be because 
the Democrats forced him, if the trust law is amended 
it will be because the Democrats brought about ymend- 
ment, if there is a change in the currency systeny it will 
be because the Democrats shaped the legislation. And 
so with everything else. It*is the Democrats who will 
lead that Mr. Taft and his undisciplined host may 
follow. 

This faith in the miracle is childish, and itfShows the 
desperate straits to which the Republicans ee tc 
The record has already been made up and noting can 
change it. Next November the country will not vote 
on this bill passed by Congress or that measure which 
Congress failed to pass; it will not sustain or condemn 
a party for a trifling act of commission or omission. 
Larger and weightier considerations will prevail. The 
Republican party is no longer representative of the 
majority, it has-lost touch with the people, and the 
people turn from it in disgust and despair. 

Presidents, like kings, hear too little of the truth. 
The men who surround them, whose fortunes are linked 
with theirs, or who hope to find fortune through them, 
tell a President what they think he would like to hear 
rather than the truth that may not be so pleasant for 
him to know. It is farcical almost—and the dividing 
fine between farce and pathos is ever exceeding fine— 
the way in which men go to the White House and tell 
the President that “things are looking up” and “ the 
feeling is improving,” that if he will do this or that 
he will have the country with him. How much these 
men really believe or how much they are whistling 
because they know they must pass through the churel- 
yard in the dark of midnight no one knows; probably 
they are self-deluded as well as childish, for the 
average politician has little imagination and less grasp 
of the real understanding of the psychology of the 
people whom he is supposed to lead. Mr. Taft affects 
no pretensions to being considered a politician, but Mr. 
Taft perhaps has an intuitive feeling of the hopeless- 
ness of battling further against the inevitable. He 
clings neither to delusions nor illusions. He knows 
that no President has ever been re-elected when the 
party was torn by internal dissensions. He knows that 
his enemies would ten times rather see a Demoerat 
elected than that he should have a second term. 
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NOTABLE CANVASES SHOWN AT THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NOW ON VIEW IN THE FINE ARTS GALLERY, NEW YORK 
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Rediscovering tl 


e West 


By Edward Hungerford 


I.-THE GATEWAYS 


This is the first of a series of six articles by Mr. Hungerford dealing with new and interesting aspects of the development of the West 


RED brick building, somewhat 
pompous in its florid architectural 
style of the seventies, stands near 
the end of Fifth Avenue in Council 
Bluffs. A network of railroad 
tracks leads to it and envelops it, 
for this is the real gateway of the 
West, the historic transfer depdt 
at the eastern terminal of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Beyond the bulk of this 
building—big even in these days of excessive bigness 
in railroad terminals—is the yellow flow of the Mis- 
souri River. And beyond the Missouri River is the 
real West. 

Public opinion, based in many cases on commercial 
exigencies, divides this country into about four great 
sections—the East, lying between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Appalachians; the South, below the irremov- 
able Mason and Dixon’s line; a third great district, 
vaguely named, lying between those same Appalachi- 
ans and the Missouri; and then, back of her gateway 
cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, and Kansas 
City, the West. Of all these busy gateways Omaha 
was the first to attain a pre-eminence that she has 
never really yielded. In other days men talked of 
“St. Jo,” of Atchison and Leavenworth 
in Kansas, but wien the miracle of a railroad across 
the high plains had been worked, Omaha was made 
its terminus. In course of time other roads came to 
join it, spinning steel strand after steel strand across 
the face of the land and back to such great traffic 
centers as St. Louis and Chicago; forward up to the 


They passed down these platforms, through the big 
waiting-rooms, and then out to other platforms where 
stood awaiting them the trains that were to carry 
them into the unknown. It was a place of anxieties 
and excitements, of hopes, and of fears. The steady 
shuffle of feet of the Army of Hope was endless 
across the floor of that waiting-room, for it was the 
bottle-neck of Western emigration. 

Up-stairs in the old station was a famous hotel, a 
place frankly not to be recommended for rest and 
quiet, with engines pulling and hauling at all hours 
beneath its windows; but its rooms were spare and 
airy in the generous fashion of old-time hostelries, 
and in this hotel the restless throng sometimes tarried 
for a very little while before it pushed forward once 
again. 

The transfer depét is in use to-day, although robbed 
of its great glories by the swift growth of the town 
across stream—Omaha. The railroad faithfully obeys 
the tenets of that Supreme Court decision, but the 
through trains from the West are no longer halted 
by it. They swing past the great red bulk of the 
depot and over the river into the larger town. In 
the transfer depét the newsbey still dusts his wares 
faithfully, the hotel-clerk stands, pen-poised, behind 
his open book, but few trains manage to discharge 
any number of passengers at its capacious platforms. 
Still it is a fairly busy place even in these days of its 
decline. The government transfers its transcontinental 
mails there, and that alone is a traflic of no minor 
importance. But if all trains passed it by con- 
temptuously, if the mail service were to be moved 
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The famous transfer station at Council Bluffs—the bottle-neck of Western emigration 


base of the eternal fastnesses, and, finally, through 
the infinite genius and patience of men, over them and 
on to the master of all seas—the Pacific. 

Council Bluffs is the terminus of .Omaha, you might 
say—the beginning of the beginning. A famous Su- 
preme Court decision of 1875 made it both the legal 
and actual terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
This decision was the result of a lawsuit that became 
historic by virtue of the fact that this was the first 
time that the government had ever sought to direct 
the operation of a railroad—although it came to pass 
that it was by no means the last time. But the 
Union Pacific accepted the situation gracefully, build- 
ing at Council Bluffs the great transfer depdt that 
was considered one of the architectural triumphs 
of that day. The people of Council Bluffs and of 
Omaha drove across the ice-bound Missouri on a 
winter's day and held a love-feast in celebration on 
an island in mid-stream. And as for the railroad, it 
has been compensated abundantly for its graceful 
aequiescence in the fact that to-day it possesses 
in the three miles from Council Bluffs to Omaha 
one of the most profitable stretches of track in the 
land—its tolls from the Missouri Bridge, as they roll 
in from the coffers of tenant roads, amounting to 
almost a million dollars a year. 


If the transfer depét at Council Bluffs had but 
memory and the power of -telling its memories, it 
might unfold much of the history of the development 
of the western half of the United States. It might 
try humbly to estimate the tens and the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who have passed 
through its noisy portals, travel-sick but buoyed-up 
with the hope of the future and the unknown. It might 
tell of the little children who hung at the skirts of 
their mothers and have become the wonder-workers of 
the West of to-day. It might even tell of the Argo- 
nauts returning, of the yellow men and brown who 
came first to build the tangle of the railroads, and 
then in increasing streams, until the nation was com- 
pelled to close its Western gateways to some of them. 

The travelers from the West came to the long un- 
loading platforms at one end of the transfer station. 


across the river into Omaha and the big waiting- 
room doors were bolted and barred, the transfer depét 
would still remind thoughtful travelers of a history 
that is not yet really history—the making of the 
West. 


Of course there are other important gateways of 
the West that have come to prominence since the rail- 
road first focused a national attention upon Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. There is a tremendously im- 
portant south gate at El Paso, and one of hardly less 
importance in the North—at Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Just one of these towns at the north gate boasted a 
wholesale trade of $300,000,000 last year. You must 


not underestimate the strength of these towns. And 
yet there is a gray-bearded, gray-haired man in one 


of them wh@®@remembers when he was harbor-master 
of St. Paul—forty-seven years ago. To-day he is its 
railroad master, and the folk of the Twin Cities use 
a fearsome deal of respect when they speak of Jim 
Hill and the things that he has accomplished. 

That is one of the fascinating things about this 
string of big towns along the Missouri River, from 
Kansas City north. You can still go out to them and 
rub elbows with the men who had the task of making 
them. You can sit, as we sat a few weeks ago, in 


‘the comfortable lounge of a great club in Minneap- 


olis—a structure instantly comparable with the finest 
of the new club-houses of New York or Philadelphia 
or Boston—and talk with a man, a young man, who 
tells you that he has seen his town grow from 8,000 
to more than 300,000 population, the gross receipts of 
his business increase from $86 to $22,000 daily. 

If that is the case in Minneapolis and in St. Paul, 
it is equally the case in Omaha, a town that is frankly 
commercial. If you have time to waste, do not come 
to Omaha. It has no provisjons for the dilettante. 
The hotel clerk shakes his head sadly when you de- 
mand a livelier outdoor amusement than the conven- 
tional park run in an automobile or a dozen holes at 
golf. Omaha is a business town, and she thinks and 


has her very breathing in the totals of her banking: 


houses and her great wholesale stores. True it is 


that she 


has borrowed a leaf or two from the 
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knowledge-book of neighboring Kansas City and start 
ed for herself a most creditable system of parks and 
boulevards. But she boasts. no Nob Hill as yet. 
When her citizens get rich they move—either east, to 
big metropolitan cities like New York or Chicago, or 
west to such luxurious colonies as Pasadena or 
Colorado Springs. Until then they stay at their desks 
and work eighteen hours a day. 

And yet they do tell of an Omaha man whe turned 
his back upon the setting sun and traveled east—for 


two days and two nights. And when that journey 
was done he was in a great city bv the Atlantic sea- 


board—a city that for generations has prided her 
self upon her exeessive culture. Her townsmen took 
the gentleman from Omaha well in hand. They 
showed him the Frog Pond and the erookedest streets 
in any civilized place on the continent. They filled 
him with beans and ‘with codfish. tickled his palate 
with the finest Medford rum. He mingled and he 
browsed, and before they were done with him his 
barbarie soul became enraptured. 

* Boston is great,” he admitted, 
an afterthought he added: 

‘1 think that I should like to call her the 
of the East.” 


frankly. Then in 


Omaha 


Omaha, like some other Western towns, has paid 
within the past two decades the full penalty of her 
own boastfulness. Back in she thought it exceed. 
ing smart te announce to a breathless and waiting 
world that she had attained a population of 144,000 
persons. The methods used toward the aecomplish- 
ment of that astounding total will bear no repetition 
here. It is sufficient now to say that the census of 
1900 was accurate and gave her an actual popula- 
tion count of 123,000—a very bitter pill, indeed, for 
the west bank of the Missouri. The census of 1910, 
likewise exceeding accurate, was better. It showed 
Omaha possessed of 135,000 population and a growing, 
bustling, energetic, and, above all, a truthful city. 

That is the lesson that the West has begun to learn 
—the lack of real value in bald population statistics. 
True it is that Los Angeles confronts the Stranger 
bound toward her gates with “ Los Angeles, 1910. 350,- 
000; 1920, 1,000,000”; and the folk of that southern 
California town reiterate that most specific boast at 
Las 


every possible oppertunity. But Angeles is 
eighteen hundred miles from Omaha—and might learn 
a deal from the town beside the Missouri. The more 
conservative of these Western towns, such as lort- 
land, to make a single instance, do not worry about 


the population reports from the census bureau. They 
point with a keener pride toward their clearing-house 
balances and the traflie reports of railroads and 
steamship lines; they are even beginning ‘to display 


such mundane things as clean streets, social-welfare 
clubs, admirable civie administrations—the things 
that bring admiration not alone from the hardened 


those even more stole 


reach New York. 


but from 
folk who come overseas before they 


West from Omaha, and the entrance into the land 
of to-morrow is well begun. The railroad, following 
the fashion of other railroads, has begun to revise 
and rebuild its line. Where in other days it first 
wound south from the Omaha station and the great 


Missouri River bridge that connects it with its legal 


terminal at Couneil Bluffs, so as to avoid the great, 
rolling hills that line the vellow stream, to-day it 


strikes due west from the station. It cuts through 
the tops of the hill-slopes and strikes boldly across 


the swales of the broad valleys on titanie embank- 
ments. This was the work of a genius, whom men 
knew as Harriman, the master-builder. But the man 


who created it did not look upon himself as a genius. 
He simply reckoned it good business to spend a mere 


million dollars when it might save one hundred 
thousand in fuel and other excess grade costs in the 


course of a single year. And so it was good business 


—but genius also—that made the new path of the 
railroad a ruler-edge across what the engineers are 


“heavy rolling country.” 

But twenty miles from Omaha and the country is 
no longer even rolling. You have begun to gain a 
high level. To your sophisticated Eastern eve, the 
legend of altitude placed upon each of the little rail- 
road stations is novel and a complete surprise—and 
throughout the night that level will grow higher. It 
is a steady ascent across the plains, and if you have 
had any belief that the plains of Nebraska represent 
a great arid waste, dismiss it forthwith. You will 
see arid country farther on—Wyoming will appear 
to be the driest thing you have ever seen; but here 
is a rich farming country. 

When twilight comes upon this Western land and 
you are still slipping into the unknown you will find 
that the fascination of the plains has caught you fast. 
The perspective from the car-window jg all but un- 
ending. Trees and farm-houses, and now and then a 
raw-looking little village, move in constantly changing 
relation to one another, and when a vista opens up be- 
tween them all you may see eight or ten miles across 
a perfectly level Nebraska. 

In the morning the perspective will be entirely 
changed. The great mountains which will not desert 
you for long days, which will line your path to the 
very shore-edge of the Pacific, will be in evidence, 
first distant as delicate and almost ethereal snow- 
tipped things, then coming close to you in a protection 
and a majesty that you are going to carry with you 
all the days of your life. 
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a Great Game 


NOW THAT ANOTHER FOOTBALL SEASON HAS ENDED, THE DANGER WHICH THREATENS THE 
SPORT SEEMS MORE THAN EVER TO DEMAND A FRANK AND COURAGEOUS FACING OF THE FACTS 


By Luther Edmunds Price 


HE thing that football needs above 
)) all else is a change in the spirit in 
j which it is played. That spirit is 
now, as it has been for many years, 
BAY the mania to win at any cost, and, 
Lit 4 whenever necessary, to win by ‘ ‘put- 
BE RG SAN ting out of business” the best man 
SHEVA 2 or the best men on the opposing side. 
' ” The technical rules of the game may 
be amended this year and every year for centuries, but 
mere hair-splitting will never put the game on the right 
footing. It is the spirit of the game, not the letter, that 
kills and cripples. Is this not true? I ask any football 
»layer to answer this question to his own conscience. 
In what I have to say on this vital subject I blame no 
individual or group or college. We are all in the same 
boat. We are bound, as the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence said, to hang together or assuredly we 
shall hang separately. 

What is printed here should not injure football, but 
help it. It is not for the encouragement of mawkish 
theorists who would abolish the game because it is 
rough. That would be imbecile. Football is rough. 
Any game must be rough in which men rush singly or 
In groups against one another. All the danger cannot 
be climinated. What I ask is that players shall not be 
subjected to perils maliciously contrived, to destructive 
attacks directed especially against them as individuals 
to “put them out of business.”’ 

Ilow can this be done? Readily enough if once the 
right spirit is aroused. Let any team feel itself hu- 
miliated, disgraced even, if it achieve victory only after 
“nutting out of business’? the best men on the other 
team. Let the fall of the ablest players be accounted a 
misfortune to their antagonists. To-day it is considered 
“smart”? to direct concentrated plays against the best 
men until they succumb. There is no intent to kill or 
mi: um, as in a case of mayhem. The design is only to 

“put them out of the game.” If the mauling any man 
undergoes kills him, no one is more genuinely sorry than 
the very men who caused his death. The y send flowers 
to his funeral—and go back to the gridiron, ready to 
“put out of business” the next dangerous enemy they 
meet. Therefore it is that of late football has been 
tbholished at Columbia University, and has narrowly 
escaped being abolished at Yale and at Princeton. Let 
us look at the facts squarely. It is time to make a 
radical change. 

Individuals are not to blame for all this. The “ put 
him out of business” spirit has its origin in one of the 
strongest clements of American character—the hardy 
pioneer character that hewed down the forests, reclaimed 
the deserts, overcame countless obstacles, and made this 
great country what it is. It is an overgrowth and per- 
version of the ne ‘ver-say-die spirit, of the fierce, inyincible 
determination to have victory or deat h; but in the mean 
time to exhaust every possible means, to move heaven 
und earth, to obtain victory. We Americans ean never 
be taught to merely “go in for”’ sports, as our English 
friends say they do. We go in to win—no matter whether 
the game is football or tiddledy-winks. But we can 
modify the rage for victory at least by abolishing the 
present common practice of exterminating the best men 
of the enemy’s foree. 1 feel—I know—that once our 
spirit of fair play is aroused, this will be done. The 
rules of the game ean be mode Jed in conformity with the 
:bolition of plays concentrated on one man with the 
idea of extinguishing him. 

This appeal, as I have said before, is to the real men 
of football; the men who have fought and will always 
fight one another on the field to the last limit of their 
strength, who meet off the field in warmest friendship. 
Of the need of preserving the game there is no room for 
argument. Football is fast work and rough work, and 
by its very nature must be so; but the necessity for it 
lies in the fact that, at certain stages of growth, normal 
young men are overflowing with energy y and high animal 
spirits. The choice lies between rough games and 
running riot. We simply dare not give up football. Let 
us make it clean and keep it clean. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the game of football 
for the last twenty years has been destructive in its 
tendencies. This spirit has been shown more in a hid- 
den than in an open manner, though, goodness knows, 
the game has been replete with obvious brutalities com- 
mitted under the protection of the rules. In the secret 
preparations of the teams the drift of the discussion is 
tlways how to put the most valuable of your adver- 
saries “out of business.” Will it be by a concerted 
mauling of them or by a series of jabs in the stomach 
or elsewhere? Will it be by a seemimgly accidental 
steppimg on an opponem: 's ankle or the pounding of 
his already injured knee? 

The physical injuries of opponents are watched with 
the greatest interest as the means of getting rid of the 
most powerful or most skilful players. Teams go on the 
field with an army of substitutes. What does this 
mean? It means, of course, that each side has the same 
purpose —namely, to compel its adversary to retire as 
quickly as possible the best players and fall back on the 
less skilful. Those who have the best reserves are in 
the better position to obtain a triumph. 

loot ball has become more the art of using up players 
than of using the ball. Under the system of mass plays 
in vogue a few years ago, the carnage was appalling, and 
the sport was real war in miniature. A storm of public 
criticism, which followed many fatalities in 1909, in- 
cluding the more conspicuous cases of Byrne of West 
Point, whose neck was lees and of Wilson of Annap- 
olis, whose spine was shattered, caused a change of 
the rules so as to eliminate mass plays of all kinds, 


the flying tackle, and sundry other evils. The re- 
sult has been only a little abatement in the toll of 
the dead and injured. The spirit of the game has 
remained about the same, and of this the past season’s 
total of more than twenty players killed and several 
hundred injured is adequate proof. It is true that 
fewer spines have been broken, but it is a question 
whether the changed rules have not resulted in more 
arms and legs being fractured. There is some slight 
consolation, however, in this altered direction of the 
brutal side of the sport. 

The absolute need of football is a spiritual regenera- 
tion. It must be lifted above the level of mere brute 
combat. The guiding principle of the rules should be 
sport for sport’s sake. While football is necessarily a 
rough game, its fundamentals require no unreasonable 
hazards. Under its present form it is not football but 
a hodgepodge of pugilism, wrestling, and general mauling. 

Head-guards, nose-guards, shoulder-, knee- and ankle- 
protectors betoken the excesses of the game. The 
players go on the field not so much from devotion to 
the beauties of a game as from a desire to “do’’ their 
opponents. The feeling of the protagonists is that of 
men in a big battle. It is the spirit of the knockout 
blow. Men are hurled yards in the interference system. 
They plunge on one another with utter recklessness of 
the consequences. 

Sometimes the injured players are carried off the field 
in a state of delirium. They become hysterical under 
the physical and nervous strain of the contests. Yet 
this 18 called sport! It is a well-known fact that “Sam” 
White, the Princeton end, who won the Harvard and 
Yale games by his aléFtness in following the ball, was 
induced to play the game this year only after much per- 
suasion. He did not like its unreasonable h hazards under 
the present rules. He went into the contest in the same 
spirit as that in which he would go to war for his country. 
It was from a sense of loyalty to his university. 

One of the chief faults of present football is that the 
rules, which have caused much dissatisfaction, are either 
not stringent enough to check the brutalities or that 
they are not enforced sufficiently by the officials. In the 
recent Harvard-Princeton game one of the players wil- 
fully twisted the head of an opponent. The victim was 
lying on the ground. It was a vicious wrench. The 
offender was not punished, and his side was not pe- 
nalized. Perhaps the incident escaped the notice of the 
officials, but the malicious action cast a strong light on 
the perverted side of the game. 

The unwritten history of football is filled with inci- 
dents showing the necessity for making the penalties very 
severe for brutalities and unnecessary roughness. To 
break up the “knockout” spirit of the present game 
more disqualifications of the players would seem ad- 
visable, or some plan of penalization which would in- 
volve the loss of the game should be adopted. 

Many things are done on the football field now which 
would not have been tolerated in the old days of wide open 
and more spectacular football. The interference system 
came with the introduction of the “V,” the “wedge,” 
and other mass plays. These increased the hazards 
very much, and overtaxed the physical abilities of the 
players so much that it was necessary to cut down the 
time of playing. Even that was not sufficient, and the 
plan of four periods was adopted to give the play ers more 
respite from the killing grind of mass play. 

After the games the players are usually done up to the 
point of exhaustion. The losers weep, the result of 
overstrain, and the winners are too weary to enjoy the 
victory much. A man so utterly worn out is not fit 
for much except to go to bed. | 

Football was far more humane in the early history of 
the game in this country than it is now. ‘Ths sport was 
in a crude form, but in the fundamentals the old open 
game had far more beauty than now. The element of 
danger was always evident, but in those days the um- 
pire system had not developed. It was a familiar sight 
to behold a player smash an opponent in the face on the 
sly, and then for the two to remain good friends after 
the contest. If detected the culprit was punished; but 
very often the referee had too much work following the 
ball to give sufficient attention to the conduct of the 
players. 

The worst accident that I recall in the days of the 
open game took place in a Harvard—Princeton contest 
played in the fall of 1887 at Cambridge. Holden was 
captain of the Crimson team, and was the most for- 
midable player on his eleven. He weighed about one 
hundred and eighty-five pounds, was a fast and decep- 
tive runner, and a terror in tackling. He not only 
stopped a man; he crushed him. 

“Snake” Ames and I were the Princeton half-backs, 
and we knew that Holden would be a mighty hard man 
to run up against. Another dangerous player on the 
Harvard side was “Vic”? Harding. Just before the game 
Ames said to me: “Harvard will try to put us out of 
the game. We must be prepared to thwart them. 
Holden is the man I fear most, because he is a savage 

tackler. He weighs nearly fort y pounds more than 
either of us, and we must protect ourselves.” 

I asked Ames what defensive plan he had in view. 
“T am going to use my knee on Holden’s chest if he comes 
at me when I am running with the ball.”’ replied he, 

“and I advise you to do the same.’ 

We were all three simply acting in the spirit of our 
day, which is the ruling spirit at this moment—*“ Do the 
enemy before he can do you.” Ido not think Ames and 
I were to blame any more than Holden, or any more than 
the men of to-day. But please observe how the spirit 
worked in actual practise. 

The contest opened with much spirit on both sides, and 
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waxed decidedly sanguinary. Soon after the beginning 
Cowan, the most mee of and valuable player on our 
side, and through whom at guard we worked most of 
our tricks, was disqualified because his hands slipped in 
tackling Holden, and one of them, reaching the runner’s 
ankle, caused him to trip and fall. In those days a 
wpe could not tackle below the waist, and what is 
air now was considered foul then. I never saw a fairer 
ay than Cowan, and all of us on the Princeton side 
new that he did not mean to get Holden by any except 
the most legitimate means. 

Cowan’s disqualification was protested by Princeton, 
and the game was continued, with the Orange and the 
Black fighting more desperatel ythanever. I got through 
the Harvard line with the ball, and Holden was the on! 
man blocking my path to the goal. He came at me with 
a fierce lunge, and while trying to dodge him I raised 
my left knee, which received the impact of his chest. 
We both rolled on the ground. Holden had me 

Ames followed with a run through Harvard’s line and 
also confronted Holden, the last defender of the Crimson 
goal. Holden again made one of his great lunges, and 
Ames raised his knee, which struck the Harvard captain 
in the chest. They tumbled over, and Holden held 
tightly to the elusive Princetonian until others piled on 
top. Holden became unconscious in the melée, and was 
carried off the field. It was found that his sternum was 
broken, and fears were expressed lest the injury might 
have a serious effect on his heart and lungs. Holden 
fortunately recovered, and is to-day a robust individual. 
He has, moreover, the satisfaction of knowing that his 
team won the game after a very hard fight. We greatly 
feared that he might die because we had crushed in his 
breastbone—but we’d have done it again. 

The injury to Holden was not inflicted intentionally, 
but the defensive action reflected an extra hazard for 
him. Ames, myself, and all other members of the Prince- 
ton team, were sorry that the accident had occurred. 
My recollection is that Holden made each tackle on the 
fly, and the incident illustrates the importanee of the 
recently adopted rule which prevents such tackling, and 
which is one of the real advances in the direction of a 
safer game. The accident to Holden was exceptional 
in those days, but the gridiron is the scene of many such 
7 ogy at present, showing that the existing style 

BS nd gives rise to far more hazards than the old. 
Alt ough there is briefer playing time the strain is worse 
than in former days, when three-quarter-hour halves 
were the custom. it i is, therefore, all the more import- 
ant to surround the game with every reasonable pre- 
caution. The scientific development of football * mid 
lutely requires a very wide-open game to increase the 
factor of safety and gain public support. Such a style 
of play will mean frequent scoring, more interest for the 
spectators, and a cultivation of a proper spirit in the 
sport. It will mean better handling, kicking, and pass- 
ing of the ball, and enable the runner to display his skill 
to the utmost, under a strategic method of interference. 
In some respec ts, the old rule of permitting no tackling 
below the waist seems better than the present regula- 
tion. Both rules have their merits, however, and the 
adoption of the one or the other must depend largely on 
the question of balancing the offence against the defense. 

In the last analysis the main reform needed is that. the 
game should be based on the use of the ball rather than 
the using-up of the players. The game has been con- 
ducted during twenty years or more on the plan of 
taking it out of the players rather than out of the ball. 
Endurance or physical power has been placed above skill 
in the employment of the ball, whereas the two should be 
co-ordinated in a way to get skill and power equally 
balanced. 

The spectators demand a scoring game, one which 
will repay the crowds for spending their money and risk- 
ing pneumonia and other ills to see the gridiron warriors. 
In the East and West, during the past season, fourteen 
tie games were played by the leading elevens. Not a 
touchdown was made as the result of rushing the ball 
in the games which Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Army, and Navy pla ed against one another. 
All of the seoring was done either by field goals or by 
touchdowns made in the course of f umbles or bad passes. 
It is safe to say that such an issue would not occur under 
a wide-open game. 

The proper reorganization of the game would mean 
the saving of lives and the prevention of maiming. 
Common sense points the way to a true and permanent 
reform of football, which two years ago had sunk so low 
that the presidents of the leading universities took a 
strong stand against the sport and threatened its ex- 
tinction. Woodrow Wilson, at Princeton, for instance, 
gathered the principal football advisers of that institu- 
tion around him and announced that, if the rules were 
not changed so as to eliminate the appalling hazards, he 
would see that the sport was abolished at Princeton. 
He wished to save football for the university, and he 
saw no hope for the game except by a radical surgery of 
the rules which would permit a yo ge game with 
severe punitive measures for foul play. Dr. Hadley, 
of Yale, took a similar stand. Had these two institu- 
tions, as well as Harvard, abolished the game, the fact 
would have been a blot on the history of university and 
college sports, and a disgrace for those who had stulti- 
fied the game with a vicious system of play. 

But the greatest fault has not yet been eliminated. 
We must get rid of the put-him-out-of-business spirit 
and play the game as fairly and decently as golf or 
boxing. Then will dawn the,golden age of football, and 
it will take its rightful place as the game that makes 
boys into men eager to undergo hard work, privation 
and peril for the sake of a good cause. 


Spoiling 


Workmen cutting away the crane on the forward section 


The 


d By Walter S. Meriwether 


FTER many months of effort, and at a 

cost which has amounted to nearly four 

=~ times the amount of the original esti- 

G. mate, the wreck of the long-buried Maine 

hewn aK has at last been revealed. Prior to the 

final uncovering of the noted wreck a 

Board of Inspection fared to Havana for the purpose 

of determining as best they could the cause which 

had brought about the disaster—whether the ex- 
plosion had come from the inside or the outside. 


How the barnacle-incrusted plates are cut away 


aime 


Soon after the board had begun its investigations a 
cable despatch from Havana said that: 

“It has already been amply demonstrated to the 
members that the Maine was destroyed by an outside 
explosion which occurred under the ship a little to 
and 


port of the keel between frames twenty-eight 
thirty. The outside skin was blown up and doubled 
over toward the starboard side by the first ex- 
plosion. 


“After this the transverse armor bulkhead was 
blown aft from frame twenty-four by a second ex- 
plosion and buried itself in the mud through the hole 
left by the first explosion, which removed that part 
of the bottom of the vessel.” 

The accompanying photographs show the wreck as it 
now lies in the caisson which the army engineers have 
built around it. The engineers have planned to cut 
away the shattered forward part of the ship bulkhead 
in the forward end, and then to await further in- 
structions from Congress as to the final disposition 
of the wreck. After the bulkhead has been got in 
place, the wreck, or what is left of it, can be floated 
out of the caisson. The three army officers composing 
the Maine Board made a report last August, in which 
they said that if Congress did not direct some other 
disposition of the wreck it would be towed out to sea 
and sunk. Congress adjourned without taking any 
action on the report. Washington despatches now 
indicate that this plan of the engineers to give the 
historic vessel a deep-sea burial may not be carried out, 
and that some other disposition of the ‘wreck may be 
made. 

No. 1 in the series of photographs shows the forward 
section cut away and planking laid over the severed 
end. It also shows workmen cutting away the big 
crane which had been used for hoisting boats in and 
out. The barnacled wall beneath is the bulkhead 
which had stretched from the berth-deck to the gun- 
deck above. The improvised bulkhead will be a few 
feet forward of this other bulkhead. 

No. 2.—This view of the wreck is from the starboard 
side. The hawser dangling over the side marks about 
the center of the midship section. To the right work- 
men are seen cutting away the shattered sections of 
the bow. 

No. 3.—Here is a tangle of barnacle-incrusted plates. 
Workmen are shown cutting away the wreck piece by 
piece. 


A view of the wreck from the starboard side 


No, 4.—This is a view from aft and shows the up- 
heaved mass of the forward section before the sheets 
of metal were cut away. 

The Board of Inspection which is to examine the 
wreck arrived in Havana some time ago. It con- 
sists of Colonel W. M. Black, the army engineer who 
has had charge of the work of building a_ eaisson 
around the hulk; R. M. Watts, Chief of the Naval 
Bureau of Construction; and Commanders Joseph 
Strauss and Charles S. Hughes. 


The upheaved mass of the forward section 


The Sleeping Galleon 


galleon, gold galleon, 
Sunk low in Tobermory Bay, 
Arise! shake off the surges dun, 
Thou oaken swan, to meet the day. 
Brandish thy polished masts again 
Like lances in the sunless blast; 
Let fly the gonfalon of Spain, 
Trample the floods that held thee fast. 


Unloose thy blazoned canvas; weigh 
Thy rusted anchor from its bed! 
Let all thy silver clarions bray, 
Calling, calling up thy dead. 
Let the winds smite thy carven poop 
Where stalked thy black-browed admiral, 
Though green and writhing kelp may loop 
Thy cannon where the starfish sprawl. 


By Herman Scheffauer 


(In the Bay of Tobermory, in the Isle of Mull, Scotland, one of the lost ships of the Spanish Armada lies to this day) 


Terrible, terrible was the light 
That from thy battle-lanterns bled 
O’er swords and harness, sparkling bright 
Like rubies in an idol’s head. 
Now fall thy crystal sea-tears cold, 
Armadan widow, draped with weeds, 
With funeral moss and weeds that fold 
Thy decks for unaccomplished deeds. 


Dark were the storms that hounded thee, 
With gold and thunder in thy womb, 
And drove thee to a stranger sea, 
And wrought for thee a sandy tomb. 
Snarling the alien waters drank 
Thee down, bronze-girdled Amazon, 
And with thee and thy sisters sank 
Spain like a star whose day is done. 
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_SK' star foredoomed to full eclipse 


In realms that Spanish chains had bound— 
By Santiago’s shattered ships 

And the red Manillan slaughter-ground. 
Now fiercer nieteors glare and trail 

Their iron battle-hulks afoam— 
Go spread each tattered flag and sail; 

Steer for Hispania, steer for home! 


Bear’st thou no wealth save golden bars? 
No armament save moldered guns? 
Canst thou not home by wiser stars, 
With one great message for thy 
Lost is thine ancient ocean-realm; 
Then die thy grief like Philip’s rage— 
Return in peace—and at thy helm 
The Spirit of the Vanward Age. 
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DRAWINGS BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


Magpie 


Aavier Bonneau 


She touched her supple toes to the earth and whirled about 


MY Hike fat storekeeper with the square 


an Aaa vray beard stood outside the door 

his building and watched the 

antics of a newly broken colt. His 
Al gaze also took in the stretch of val- 


ley to the east and the roadway 
winding down the barren hillsides to 
the oasis of the Mission. Turning, 
he ealled over his shoulder to a lan- 
guid man leaning against the counter within the store. 

* Alexee, come here! Look what's coming down the 
road! 

At the sound of his voice there was a_ general 
scramble from the long aisle that ran the length 
of the building, with much laughter and swearing as 
the men squeezed by each other through the narrow 
entrance way. It was dusk; a last faint glimmer 
of day lay on the great peaks to the west; bats 
swooped into the faces of the group about the pro- 
prietor. Alexee, who never lost an opportunity to 
lean upon something, shifted his bulk against a 
wooden prop of the porch. His eyes followed the 
glance of the storekeeper. 

“Dat’s a queer wagon, eh?” he said. Then he 
laughed delightedly. Ha-ha-ha! Dat’s not much 
of a horse. See. his laigs all go different ways at de 
same time! Seem like dose wheels try to go like 
de horse’s laigs and de horse’s laigs try to go like 
de wheels, eh?” 

Low chuckles followed this attempt at wit. 

“A queer-looking girl,’ mused the storekeeper. 
“I’ve never seen her round these parts before. Where 
do you suppose they hail from?” 

“The old one,” drawled Alexee, “looks like she 
live one hundred year, old enough to be your mother, 
eh, Sam?” Ile gave the store man a dig in the ribs. 
This was greeted by subdued applause. Antoine Pablo 
took his cigarette from his mouth. 

* Mavbe,” he said, “dey goin’ take up land here. 
Dis reservation don’ belong de Injun dese valley any 
longair.” 

The horse, which was an old, discarded government 
nnle, wobbled the rickety wooden cart to the front 
of the building. Sam Hoffman advanced smilingly 
apon the two occupants. “You want to buy some- 
thing?” he asked. A pause followed, during which 
the girl looked wistfully toward her audience. 

“We like something to eat,” she said, with a soft, 
unfamiliar accent. “ Bud we got no money. We come 
long way: my grandmother is old and hungry. I like 
something for the mule also. You think I| sing for 
these gentlemens and dance a liddle to ged those 
moneys?” 

A stir of interest went through the group. Although 
this vear of the opening of the reservation had brought 
many and strange scenes, none had been so weird 
as this. Sueh old women, wrinkled and dirty, were 
not unfamiliar figures on the landscape, but a girl, 
a dark-faced girl, a moccasined girl, who offered to 
sing and dange for money, was as unheard of as the 
pyramids of Egypt. She swung herself to the ground, 
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flashed her eyes and teeth upon the group, raised her 
arms above her head for balance, touched her supple 
toes to the earth, and whirled about. It was a dance 
of wildness, a dance to appeal to the senses of these 
primitive people; intangible and illusive in its charm, 
it had in it the grace of a creature untamed. 

The news of the entertainment spread to the sur- 
rounding cabins. Soon she was encircled by a stolid 
Indian audience. It was the day before the celebra- 
tion of the feast of St. Ignatius and the inhabitants 
of the valley had come from all parts to the Mission. 

In every Indian there is a sense of the dramatic, 
a love of mystery, and the climax of every gesture 
of this strange maiden fascinated the men as the 
anfathomable secretiveness of her eyes held them. 
They placed their spare coin in her outstretched hand. 
However, the women were not so easily won over. 
They looked askance at her and offered the two stran- 
gers no shelter for the night. 

“TI like someone tell me a good place for a tent,” 
the young girl said, smiling. “I god a tent for to- 
night. I like some one to be kind to tell me the best 
place.” 

Alexee and Antoine vied with each other in picking 
out the most level green spot by the mountain stream. 
They even went so far as to help her to raise the 
canvas and essaved conversation while she cooked the 
food procured at the store. 

“You goin’ to dat church to-morrow?” 

She laughed first, and then frowned. “ Me, T can- 
nod go; | have nod such pretty clothes. All those 
women, they have new clothes.” 

Antoine looked her over. “ How you like a yellow 
shawl, silk with de fringe? You can go to de church 
when you wear a yellow shawl.” She jumped to her 
feet and clapped her hands in delight, swirling an 
imaginary garment about her. 

“Ah, thad would be so nize. I would look like 
a butterfly, and I like look like a_ butterfly.” 

Antoine made the purchase just before Sam closed 
for the night. He brought it to her early the next 
morning. Then he sneaked to the tepees and cabins 
and spread the news that the young stranger would 
attend early mass. The young masculine element of 
the community surprised their respective families by 
their religious fervor. Dressed in their most gor- 
geous beaded accoutrements, they were waiting at the 
foot of the church steps some half hour before the 
time of the service. The bell in the steeple had rung 
out over the wide stretch of valley when they saw 
her coming, not in the demure, modest fashion of the 
Selish Indian girl, but free, graceful, head uplifted, 
dark eyes flashing. The yellow shawl was draped 
about her waist and shoulders, the fringe falling in 
ataraets of color about her ankles. A yellow silk 
handkerchief, bound bandana-wise about her low brow, 
gave the semblance of an Oriental crown. 

Mr. Hoffman and the man of the reclamation ser- 
vice watched her approach from the high wooden 
porch at the entrance to the church. 

“T don’t think I know her tribe,” said the keeper 
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of the store. “ I’ve lived on this reservation for twenty 
vears and | know all kinds about here, but she’s no 
Cree nor Flathead nor Coast Injun, either.” 

“I have it,” eried his companion. “I know what 
she is-—she’s a gypsy. Look at the insolent glance 
in her eyes! But the old woman is an Indian—don’t 
you think?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Sam, “a Cree, from the dirt of her.” 

“Lord!” said the man from the East. “To think 
of a wily gypsy with her world-old knowledge running 
with these simple savages!” 

The girl did not go to late mass, which caused great 
disappointment, as the entire population went again 
to see her spectacular entrance. Alexee and Antoine 
slid out before the service was more than three-fourths 
over. They hurried to the tent by the water. The 
grandmother was sitting in the center of it, moaning 
and holding her head, the picture of despair. When 
questioned as to the girl, she would wave her hand 
in a wide circle and tragically cry, “ Gone—she gone! ” 
It was evident that the old woman was deserted. All 
that was left to her was the dirty, torn tepee and the 
government mule. 

After church there was a great running to cnd fro, 
lamentations and wild swearing. It was true the 
girl was gone, but with her had gone all the spare 
cash. The most serious of all was the theft of Pete 
tive’s careful washings and hoardings for years, a 
bag of gold nuggets that he kept in the wall of his 
cabin. In its place was a bag of stones. 

The disillusioned and despoiled searched the valley 
passes and the mountain trails for the girl, with no 
success. It was at the suggestion of Sam Hoffman 
that they sent for Paul Finlay, the sheriff, whose 
tribal name was Leyob, which means the devil. He 
came on his big buckskin horse—a powerful man, 
dark, almost a full blood, with a fierce, square-jawed 
face and steady, thoughtful eyes. One watching him 
long would have thought that he was like a forge 
fire, capable in constraint, but destructive if some 
earthquake should set the internal forces free. 

He conversed wth the men in terse monosyllables, 
and then set out for the mountains that stood bristling 
in a war-like attitude of protection, the fir points 
piercing the blue of the sky. 

Then began a fantastic flight and pursuit. The 
man found the fugitive wise in all the knowledge 
of woodecraft. She dodged and ran, hiding in rocks 
and in the tops of trees, underneath water falls, in 
the dens of bears and in crevasses of ice-bound, trailless 
peaks. For one month she had the better of it. But 
Paul Finlay, understanding the language of the moun- 
tains, with a brain as keen as hers and a _ body 
stronger, followed her trail closer and closer until 
at last the trees and lakes abandoned and revealed 
her hiding place. 

He came upon her in the evening near the foot 
of the range. The valley, lay below, all pink and 
gray, with green boughs traced on the sunset. She 
had been working downward the last few days, worn 
and filled wih desperation, and had reached a lake 
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that, nestling between the verdure-clad peaks, watered 
the deer and the raven. When Paul saw her he gave 
a short sound of relief and joy. 

She was sitting on the edge of the water with her 
bruised feet projecting into the curling waves. About 
her still clung the yellow shawl, torn and faded. The 
handkerchief had fallen from her head to her neck, 
freeing the glistening jet hair that flooded her shoul- 
ders in immense rich masses of luscious undulations. 
She was gazing wide-eyed on the tremendous rise of 
the mountains beyond her, and her long, inky lashes 
reached her thick, low, level brows. The mysterious 
eyes, straight nose, and thick under lip had recalled to 
many a white man that nomadic people, strange, se- 
eretive, and fascinating, who wander from one end of 
the world to the other, but not to Paul—he had never 
heard of them. He only knew that she was different 
from the women of his tribe, and a feeling of uneasi- 
ness came upon him. 

Turning suddenly, she saw him and sprang, panther- 
like, to her feet, then faced him in great weariness— 
waiting for him. Paul squatted down on his heels, 
and, laying his gun across his knees, commenced lei- 
surely to roll a cigarette. 

“You goin’ take me now, Paul Finlay?” she asked 
in her soft, drawling English. It filled him with sur- 
prise to note the dullness, the misery, the acquiescence 
in her Voice. 

“Ah!” he nodded in assent, 

After a while she said in her same dull drawl, 
“You ’member thad dead lynx by the cedar one nighd 
one week ago, Paul Finlay?” 

“Ah!” He still rolled his cigarette. 

“T kill him ‘’eause he goin’ kill you thad nighd, 
Paul Finlay. You was sleepin’ and I see his eyes 
shine—and I kill him.” She turned her head wearily. 
“You nod knowin’ I was so near thad time, Paul 
Finlay.” 

The man looked up, startled. The girl went on 
with increasing weariness: “ There was a gread stone 
thad was loose and I was knowin’ thad you would 
be comin’ thad way after me soon, and thad it might 
come down on you. I carried trees and I lay them 
so thed stone nod roll on you, Paul Finlay.” 

The cigarette fell from his fingers; he sat looking 
at the darkening water. All at once he spoke, gruffly, 
fiercely, and also in English, instinctively knowing she 
did not understand to any great extent the language 
of his tribe. 

“You know me, what I am, me—I bin de sheriff 
dis reservation an’ I goin’ to tak’ you back. Me, 
I mus’ tak’-you back; 1 boun’ by de law dis lan’ tak’ 
you back.” 

She changed her position, languidly easing one 
little naked foot on the other. “ Whad they goin’ 
ilo with me, Paul Finlay?” she said. “ Whad those 
white peoples goin’ do with me?” 

He replied, “ Put you in dat penitentiary jail.” 

“But I goin’ give back all the money,” she said. 

“ All those gold moneys—then they don’ put me in 
thad jail, Paul Finlay.” Her last sentence, starting 
in certainty, changed at the end to wistful pleading... 

“I got nothin’ to do “bout dat money,” said Paul. 
“I jus’ goin’ tak’ you back. Dat’s what I got to do— 
dat’s de law.” 

He rose to carry out his intentions, reaching for 
her little hands that hung inertly by her sides. She 
raised her strange eves to his. 

“I nod goin’ back, Paul Finlay,” she said. “I 
maybe nod goin.” With that she pushed him sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, into the lake. 

Of course, Paul was a fine swimmer. He would 
have shaken himself and laughed after his ducking, 
then raced after his tired quarry, capturing her before 
she was out of sight, but that he struck his head 
on a stone as he went over, and before he came up 
the water was red around the place where he went 
down. When he rose to the surface, his unconscious 
face was dropped backward, and the girl saw it, from 
the place where she was climbing, up the almost per- 
pendicular mountain side above him. She was strug- 
gling wildly to reach the top of the ridge, looking 
back in uncontrolled terror. She saw him below 
her, going down again in the stained water. Weary 
and worn almost to exhaustion, she turned back and 
pulled him out upon the sand. 

When he came to his senses he cursed her, but 
he was too weak to do else. The blow on his head 
caused delirium which took as its principal halluci- 
nation an insane fear of the girl. He knew at the 
time nothing of the reseue, he only realized that his 
present condition was her fault, his death must be 
her desire. When he slept she placed food and water 
beside him. 

One day when he opened his eyes he gazed around 
on the mountains and forests as if he had come to 
a new and unseen land. He found the girl leaning 
over him, her face very near. She had her little 
hands on either side of his head and was gazing at 
him with much tenderness. He lay for long, looking 
up into her singular face. Then he shut his eyes to 
try and make it out. The wild imaginings of his 
fever dreams came floating back. He looked again— 
she did not seem murderous, nor full of hatred; her 
eyes were soft and gentle. All at once he felt her 
thick hair upon his naked breast. 

She had lain her head upon him. A thrill crept 
through him, causing every nerve to tingle. And 
thus the hunter and the hunted came to dwell together 
in amity. 


As the days went by Paul ceased to curse this 
strange girl. He cursed himself instead, and the day 
came when he cursed only the law. At first he 
thought he would never go back, but would stay up 
there in the hidden fortresses of the mountains with 
her forever. But he soon realized that this was 
utterly impracticable, that men would be sent to search 
for him, perhaps were searching already. At last the 
problem grew upon him in such strength that he sat 
all day with his head in his hands, thoughtful, moody, 
and miserable. The girl lay near him, watching him, 
almost succeeding in reading every thought that went 
through his tortured brain. 

He belonged to a simple, child-like tribe, one that 
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has ever been direct. He could see no way out. He, 
the sheriff, had been sent to catch this woman, and 
now he did not wish to, could not—and what was to 
happen? 

She was far from simple. The very complexity 
of her nature had brought things to this pass. She 
realized soon that she alone must find ‘the solution 
to the present predicament. 

“Paul Finlay,” she said, “I goin’ go down and 
give back those moneys. I goin’ down all ‘lone, 
Paul Finlay, and then I goin’ to ask those mens nod 
to put me in thad jail.” 

The man protested, but when he slept that night 
she slipped away. Reaching the trail, she went down 
to the little settlement around the Mission in the 
valley. Making straight for the store of Sam Hoff- 
man, she stood in the doorway with the aspect of 
a child that has learned its lesson. To the intense 
audience that crowded about her she told her story 
of repentance and that she wished to give back the 
stolen money. She said that the sheriff was injured 
and that in this way she had escaped, coming alone 
to give back what she had taken. The Selish Indian 
is not vindictive, and when even the gold nuggets 
of Pete Rive were forthcoming, they decided to let 
bygones be bygones. 

When Pau! Finlay, the sheriff, came back to the 
valley, he found the affairs over which he had tra- 
vailed in such despair peacefully and simply settled. 
The girl was penniless, but free. The next morning 
he found her walking in the dust in the road that 


little home had a very unconfiding aspect. All the 
family possessions were left huddled against it for 
safe-keeping while the girl, for whom the mountains 
had a strange calling, would wander in the forests. 
Paul, being an Indian, understood her gypsy longings. 
He smiled indulgently as he stepped over the heap 
of domestic rubbish to enter his door. 

One day he made a suggestion—that they seek out 
the grandmother and bid her come live with them 
to keep things in order. The old woman was not 
hard to find, and, bearing no malice toward the girl 
for her desertion, came willingly, with a weird cackle 
of elation, riding in the little wooden cart, drawn 
by the limping government -mule. 

One bright, windy morning the girl bade Paul 
good-by on the doorstep. She stood listlessly watch- 
ing until his horse disappeared behind the little 
hills; then she began walking toward the snow-cov- 
ered peaks of the mountains. The old woman paddled 
noiselessly out of the house, carrying a kettle, which 
she filled with water at the little stream and then 
swung over a fire started on the edge of the clearing. 
Then she commenced the weekly washing. She poked 
the clothes with a long pole and the steam, rising 
around her wrinkled face, gave her the appearance 
of a witch brewing strange concoctions. All at once 
she broke into wild laughter. Taking the pole from 
the water she pointed with it toward the roadway. 

A stranger was ‘coming across the foot-hills to 
the littl log home. He was riding a supple, black 
horse that tossed a sweeping mane and tail. The 


He came upon her in the evening near the foot of the range 


leads to the railway station. He jumped from his 
horse, letting the reins hang while he went toward 
her. She waited for him, a little anxiously. 


winter was just softening and the bright sunlight 
glinted over him. He came riding fast, force and 
beauty expressed in every motion, a fit central object 


“Whad you goin’ do now, Paul Finlay?” she said\_ for a mountain landscape with the benediction of 


For answer the man’s arm went out awkwardly, and 
pulled her to him. He gave a sort of sob. - 
It was the girl’s reparation—the price she was 
paying for her escape from jail. With the man it 
was no ‘question of give and take. He adored her. 
She moved him and haunted him mysteriously, like 
the voice of the wind or the perfume of the firs. He 
developed great energy and ambition after he had 
carried her to his allotment of land and log cabin, 
se that he became the wonder of the valley. But the 
girl did not make even a passable housekeeper. The 
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spring upon it. His long, black hair hung free, his 
large eyes laughed and mocked, and upon his shoulder 
rode a great black and white magpie. The witch-like 
woman walked to the front of the house and threw 
wide the door, then with a wave of her hand bade 
the stranger enter. He leaped from his horse without 
a word of greeting, tossed to the woman the ends 
of his bridle, and boldly invaded the dwelling. The 
pet bird, flving in noiseless circles about his head, 
went with him. He fthung himself upon the folded 
blankets against the wall. When she had unsaddled 
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the horse the squaw returned and proceeded to wait 
upon the magnificent visitor who lay stretched at 
his ease, Then she questioned him: 

have called you for three snows,” she said. 
“Did not the magpie give you notieey It is now 
too late; she is married.” 

The man raised his head and smiled sarcastically. 

“Is she as beautiful as ever?” he said. 

“More; she is like a moonlit lake,” replied the 
old woman. 

Money?” he «questioned with more eagerness. 

The hag gave a sign of cunning assent, saying, 
* Paul, he give her plenty.” 

The stranger sank back on the blankets and 
stretched his arms in a yawn. 

“What matter the marriage?” he said; “I stay.” 

The magpie walked about the room with absurd 
twistings of his glossy black head. He found a few 
pieces of bread on the floor, which he carried over 
and carefully tucked under the blankets. One crust 
he cached under his master’s moceasined foot, calling 
in a deep, throaty voice, “ Muck-a-muck, muck-a- 
muck "—the Indian word for food. 

The door opened slowly and the girl entered. The 
two stared at each other silently for a few seconds, 
then the visitor rose to his feet, a curse of utter amaze- 
ment and admiration upon his lips:. for the girl, 
gypsy fashion, had decked her hair and arms with 
the yellow lilies of the# mountain slope. She threw 
up her head and laughed, giving a little shake to 
her shoulders as one who drops a heavy burden. 
Pointing to the pet, she said: 

“That's a funny friend you have; did you ride 
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on his wings over the mountains‘ 


The stranger made all preparations for a_ long 
stay, and Paul, when he understood that he was a 
relative of the grandmother, accepted the innovation 
pleasantly, and went on at his spring work with a 
song on his lips. 

The girl no longer roamed the mountains alone. 
With her went the magpie and the magpie’s master. 
She did not sit moody and listless as had been her 
habit of late, but laughed and danced from morning 
until night. She grew mischievous and altogether 
adorable. Paul petted her and humored her in his 
delight. Then gradually a sense of fear seemed to 
grow in her eyes. The stranger, when her husband 
was not about, began showing his mastery over her. 
He would hold her, while the magpie bit her ankles 
‘and hands, and then would laugh at her sereaming. 
Afterward, though, he would grow so winning and 
peg so hard that she would forgive him. Then he 
would tie her to a tree limb, by her hair, and lash 
his whip on the ground about her, while the magpie 
screamed in mock sympathy. 

It began to grow upon the girl that he was like 
this bird—winning, bright, beautiful, cruel, thieving, 
and ungrateful; but nevertheless he fascinated her, 
as the eyes of a snake fascinate a’ little squirrel. 
The only time that she rebelled against him was 
when he ordered her to go and once more steal Pete 
Rive’s gold nuggets from his cabin wall. With her 
memory of that frightful flight over the mountains 
and the threat of the jail she begged and pleaded; 
but i» the end she went, weeping. to do his bidding. 

At last. in the usual manner the world over, some 
oe considered it his duty to inform the sheriff of 
the conditions in his own household. At first he 
laughed, then he took to watching. And one day he 
believed. Then, it was that, fulfilling his tribal name, 
he became a devil. 

With his gun to the man’s head. he drove the 
stranger from the cabin. The culprit went, laugh- 
ing. with the magpie-on his shoulder, but he did not 
vo far away. Then the raving man flung the old 
squaw from the house and barred the door. 

With narrowed eyes the girl knelt on the blankets 
piled high against the wall. She was once more setting 
her wits to work to placate this man. She spoke to 
him in his tribal tongue, calling him by his Indian 
name, 

* Leyob, tee-oo-dla (love), let them go, who cares? 
am happy alone with you.” 

“Im-ish-shump (vou lie),” choked the devil. 
“Ta-ta! Leyob.” denied the girl. “Do not give 
me a nan-eet-too-un (scolding). Look at me—how 
eould [ leve any other when you are big and strong 
and brave?” She stretched her arms to him, but still 
the man was raging; cleaning and loading his gun, 
ever recleaning and_ reloading his gun. Then sud- 
denly he looked at her, kneeling before him, very 
beautiful, very pitiable, and very desirable. An idea 
came to him, a memory of a custom of his savage 
ancestors, and he grasped it as the one and only 
solution. It was a method emploved many times in 
the years long gone by to test the faithfulness of a 
wife. It seemed to-him, in his savage state, that it 
was honorable, sane, and magnanimous. 

“Woman,” he said -in a low voice, “vou can 
prove to me the truth of your words. I will give 
vou a task te do, but, if vou fail, Leyob will kill 
vou both. If vou succeed, girl that I found on the 
mountains, | will give you love and happiness.” 

The girl leaned toward .him, trembling with eager- 
ness. He fixed her with his tortured, raving eyes. 

* Mow-vake sickeh tur-nip (kill this man),” he 
said. 

At first she could not believe that he meant it, and 
then, the horror of believing upon her, she grasped 
his limbs in her wiid young arms, begging and 
pleading. 

“ Leyob, Leyob, I cannot kill any man.” 

“If vou kill him,” he said, “1 will know vou do 
not love him, and the soft winds of peace will again 
blow down from the mountains.” 

At last, in helpless terror, she promised, and lay, 
a shuddering heap, on the blankets. 

The next morning Leyob unbarred the door and 
sent her out to keep her word. He waited in the 
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house for her return. She felt that there was only 
ome hope—to find her lover and fly with him away 
over the big mountains, and over the big waters; but 
even while she planned it her heart grew paralyzed 
with terror, for she knew that Leyob, living fire of 
jealousy and revenge, would leap after them and 
overtake them, no matter how far nor how fast they 
traveled. 

She found the man in a little gully in the midst 
of the forest. He was sitting upon pine needles with 
the red blossoms of the Indian paint brush all about 
him. He was watching, in silent mirth, the magpie, 
who was pulling the young from a robin’s nest, while 
the parent birds flew near, screaming in agony. 

When he saw the girl he rose and took her in his 
arms with a gentle laugh. She drew away from 
him, gazing on his face with a look of horror. Not 
for one second did she contemplate the* deed Leyob 
had freed her to perform, but the thought of it could 
not be dispelled, and the knife lay in her bosom. * 

She told her lover of the fate prepared for them 
by her husband and with a frantic haste she tried 
to pull him from the gully, bidding him lose no 
time in flying and taking her with him. The man 
stroked her hair and held her trembling hands until 
she was calmer; then he told her his plan. They 


What should she do with Leyob 
coming and the magpie watching? 


would escape, of course. Of course, foolish child, 
Leyob would not overtake them. No horse could 
vo faster than his “ Blackbird”; and they would travel 
to the land of the big waters, to the land where the 
snow was not plenty. But there was one thing she 
must accomplish. She must manage in some way 
to procure tnat bag of nuggets of Pete Rive’s. When 
the girl had handed them over to him he had hidden 
them under the floor of the cabin, not knowing that 
Leyob would so suddenly grow suspicious, and he, 
without those gold pieces, had no money at all, and 
in these days one could not fly far, even on the best 
of horses, without money. The girl must go back 
and tell Leyob that she could not find her chance 
to perform her deed that day, that the man was too 
wary and she was afraid that he suspected something. 

The girl, haggard, wild-eyed, with fearing, hesitat- 
ing, clinging steps, descended the mountain. All 
about her’ the land gleamed yellow, for the goldenrod 
had blossomed. She seemed a_ piece of moonlight, 
with her ashy face and dark eyes, astray in a glow- 
ing world. 

When Leyob saw her coming he trembled until 
his teeth chattered, but he restrained his impulse to 
go and meet her, and waited in the doorway, his eyes 
looking eagerly over her hands and dress, for signs 
of that which would proclaim her task accomplished. 

When she saw him standing there, her courage 
failed her. She turned and started to run. ,Leyob 
soon caught her, and, the savage in his nature entirely 
uppermost, he dragged her home by the hair and 
beat her. 


For three days these same occurrences repeated ° 


themselves. Leyob watched her so closely that she 
had little chance to hunt for the nuggets, and her 
lover would not go without them, sending her back 
again and again. 

One night Leyob, entirely exhausted, slept, and the 
girl saw her chance. Quietly, but with feverish haste, 


she raised one by one the boards of the floor and 
hunted for the money. Over the earth underneath 
she went again and again; then she sank back with 
gasping breath. 

“Thad moneys is gone,” she whispered. She was 
in an agony of fright for fear Leyob had found it. 
In fact her terror was so great that she no longer 
had any sense of purpose in her actions. And as 
the night progressed she grew afraid that she might 
use the knife on her lover, that the terrible eyes 
of Leyob would. compel it. 

The next morning she dragged herself from the 
eabin door before the day had fairly come. As she 
wandered aimlessly through the trees, toward thie 
mountain, she heard a strange rapping and scrateli- 
ing. To her trained woodland ear there was some- 
thing uncanny in the sound. Cautiously she en- 
circled a tree from which the noise emanated. She 
came suddenly upon the pet magpie. The bird was 
holding something in his beak, which he was evidently 
trying to tear or break, pecking and pulling at it, and 
every now and then knocking it against the trunk 
of a tree. Covered with dirt from recent burying 
as it was, nevertheless the girl recognized it, for 
twice had she pilfered it from its rightful owner; 
it was the buckskin bag that contained Pete Rive’s 
gold nuggets. She gave a faint cry of joy, which the 
quick ears of the thieving bird detected. He ran along 
the ground, dragging the treasure after him. It was 
too heavy for him to fly with. The girl soon pounced 
upon him and fought him until she recovered the 
bag. Then she hid her face and cried with relief. 
Here, at last, was escape, with love and freedom. 

She started to climb up the mountain when she 
heard Leyob come out of the cabin. It was useless 
to try to go now, for he was evidently hunting her. 
Where should she conceal the money? On a limb 
above ler sat the magpie watching with his wicked 
eves and calling “ Muck-a-muck, cha-co, tillicum (food, 
come, friend).” He would dig it out or uncover it 
wherever she should hide it. She could not conceal 
it in her clothes—Leyob was always dragging her 
about and the bag would inevitably fall. What should 
she do with Leyob coming and the magpie watching? 
She saw a hollow near the trunk of a tree, and, 
taking a stick, she dug so much deeper that she 
thought the bird could not remove the earth. At 
the last she placed a stone on top. 

Leyob came toward her through the trees. The 
day was dawning. Across the amber horizon a 
belated night bird was flying homeward. Leyob took 
the gir! by the hand and dragged her through the 
waking world and into the cabin. His patience was 
at an end; he was mad with jealousy. Pulling 
the girl to the window, he looked again for signs of 
blood. The fire within Leyob’s breast had reached 
white heat; he spoke quietly and even gently. 

“TI shall kill you to-day!” he said. “ To-morrow 
it is his turn!” 

All day long she pleaded with him, tried her co- 
quetry, tried her tears; but she only succeeded in 
putting off the time. 

With sunset the wind commenced to blow. It 
came from the-mountains, raging; it shook the cabin, 
flared in the flame of the lamp. Leyob tied her 
hands and her feet and propped her against the wall. 
He could not miss his aim in any event—but it did 
not suit him that she should run screaming about 
the room at the last. She fastened upon him her 
terrified eyes, saying over and over, thickly and 
slowly : 

“Leyob. Leyob, I have killed him! TI. did kill 
him, but not with the knife!” 

The man raised his gun; at the same moment there 
came a tapping at the window, an insistent sound 
occurring loudly between the gusts of the storm; 
then the voice of the magpie shrieked raucously, 
Muck-a-muck.” 

Leyob superstitiously lowered his weapon. The 
bird had not visited the cabin since his master was 
evicted. The man opened the door and the bird 
fluttered across the floor to the girl. He ran for- 
ward and back in a strange, excited manner. Leyob 
looked questioningly at her, then he untied her 
feet and, grasping her imprisoned hands, he followed 
the magpie into the outer world. 

The night possessed the earth. Through the sway- 
ing pine boughs the red moon was rising, and thie 
needles, catching the weird glitter, shone like golden 
fringes. The wind-tossed mountains mourned with 
mighty voices as they rose, purple and splendid, 
beneath the coming light. 

Once or twice the bird broke into maniacal calling 
that was caught by the wind and carried onward. 
Across their way lay a fallen tree, and the magpie 
jumped upon it, rending the air with its screams. 
Under the prone trunk, his hand thrust into the hole 
wherein the girl had buried the gold, lay the magpie’s 
master. Leyob, with his great strength, rolled the 
tree from him. He turned the man’s face up to the 
moonlight—he was dead. 

The girl stood with her hands tied and held over 
her head, grasping the limb of a tree behind her. 
She gazed silently, horror and anguish freezing the 
powers of her brain. After ail, she had killed him. 
The hole she had dug had loosened the roots of 
the tree, and the wind had blown it upon the man. 
Whether he had watched her that morning or whether 
the magpie had led him to the hidden gold, she 
would never know. 

Paul Finlay, whose tribal name was Leyob, after 
the terrible tension of days, broke down. He threw 
himself at the girl’s feet, breaking into great sobs 
of relief, kissing her little moccasins, begging her 
forgiveness, proclaiming his adoration and again his 
remorse. 

The magpie, spreading his great wings, rose higher 
and higher in the wind-blown air until his raucous 
eall, “ Muck-a-muck, cha-co, tillicum,” mingled with 
the mourning voices of the mountains. 
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LETTERS THAT NOBODY WRITES 


New York, NOVEMBER 10, 19—. 
Messrs, Snip, Snap & Company, 

GENTLEMEN,—Why do you not send me the bill for 
the new trousers you made for me last month? I can- 
not understand your attitude in this matter. I have 
‘phoned your office three times during the past week 
in the hope of getting the bill, and yet in spite of re- 
peated promises on your part it has not yet arrived. 
If you do not give this matter immediate attention I 
shall be forced to place it. in the hands of my attorney. 

Very toaly yours, 
ALGERNON Depp-BEETE. 


New York, November 5, 19—. 
Reverend James Prosy, D.D., 

My pear Dr. Prosy,—-You know me well enough to 
understand that I am not a hypercritical person, and 
that it is only in a spirit of friendliness to you and 
your work that I write to complain of the length of 
your sermons. That of Sunday last was only thirty- 
five minutes long, instead of fifty minutes or an ,hour 
as a well-rounded sermon should be. I heard a great 
deal of quiet criticism of your reticence on the way 
out of church on Sunday, from influential members of 
the congregation, and I write this letter merely to 
give you a friendly hint of possible trouble ahead 
unless you stretch your discourses out a bit. 

My regards to Mrs. Prosy. 

Faithfully yours, 
V. ESTRYMAN. 


THe REPMERE APARTMENTS, November 10, 19—. 
To Horace V. Winterton, Proprietor, 

DEAR Sir,—lI return herewith the lease of the apart- 
ment which I now occupy, unsigned. I note that you 
have placed the rent at $100 a month instead of $150 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


a month as agreed upon in our conversation of last 
Thursday. Mrs. Wibbles and I could not possibly be 
comfortable in a $100 apartment, having tried several 
such, and it was a condition of our remaining with 
you another year that the figures were to be $1,800 
for the year. I wish also, in the event of your con- 
senting to meet our figures, that you would instruct 
your janitor to be less assiduous in his attentions. 
We are not used to such behavior on the janitor’s 
part, and his interference last Friday in washing our 
windows without giving us notice of his intentions is 
utterly without precedent. 
Awaiting your reply with interest, I am 
Very truly yours, 
ARCHIBALD GROUCH. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., November 5, 19—. 
Dear Fatuer,—After having been here at college 
for a month I find that I can get along in great shape 
on half what you allow me, so if you don’t mind I 
wish you would cut my next check in two, and spend 
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me 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF 


a little something on yourself. A new suit of clothes 
wouldn't hurt your manly figure a little bit; so never 
mind me, but go blow yourself to a dud. 
Love to Ma. 
Affectionately, 
KIDDO. 


OVERHEARD 


“ HetcHo!” said Bildad, as Jimpsonberry flashed by 
in his motor. “I wish I had an automobile.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Bill,” said Slathers. “ What’s the 
use? You couldn’t afford to keep it.” 

“ No, by jiminy,” said Bildad, “ but I could afford 
to sell it.” 


A CONFIRMED TASTE 


“I’m blest if I can see what Blabkins finds to 
admire in that Miss Jorkins,” said Hinkleigh. “ Why, 
she’s wholly made up.” 

“That's it, guess,” said Harkaway. Blabkins 
always was crazy about fiction.” 


EXPLAINED 


“I Am sorry to see you here again,” said the judge. 

“ You’re not half as sorry as I am, Judge,” said the 
prisoner. 

“ Bad company, my man, as I told you before, is 
sure to bring you back,” said the judge. 

“ Yes, Judge,” said_the prisoner. “ But I can’t help 
myself. I tried to dvoid this vulgar cop, but he just 
reg larly thrust hisself upon me.” 


A FINANCIAL COURTSHIP 
“ WELL, George dear, did you see father?” asked 
Mabel. 


“Yes,” sighed George. “He won't hear of a 


merger—he says we are both too young.” 


“ What are we going to do?” she murmured, gazing 
pensively out of the window. 

“ Well, for the present.” said he, taking her in his 
arms, “ perhaps we shall have to be content with a 
holding company.” 


A FROSTY JEST 
GREATEST joke on old Jack Frost! 
Poor old soul is tempest-tossed 
With a shock he got last night 
When he tried to take a bite 
On the cheek of Miss Pass¢e— 
Not so youthful she as gay. 


At a glance you'd never think 
Of her as a sort of link 

With the maids of days of yore 
Back in eighteen-ninety-four. 
She makes up so mighty well 
That she still is quite a belle. 
Hence it was, when Jack Frost came 
At his usual autumn game, 

Biting everything he sees 

His big appetite to please, 

Spying Miss Pass¢ée antique, 

Nipped her squarely on her cheek. 


My, how chilly grew the air! 
Mercy, how he sputtered there 
When the old chap realized 
That this morsel he had prized— 
Rank as any rose’s blush— 

Had been laid on with brush! 


Humped himself just like a camel, 
With his mouth full of enamel, 
And his lips all covered o’er 
With fresh color from the store. 
Poor old boy ! How eold and bleak, 
Lunching on cold-storage cheek! 
A. SUPFERAN MANN. 


“Don’t YOU THINK HE IS BEGINNING TO LOOK LIKE ME?” 
ER—ER—YES, BUT—ER—DO YOU WANT HIM TO?” 
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SOME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE VISIT OF KING GEORGE TO HIS ASIATIC KINGDOM 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


QNE would need the pen of a Gibbon 
> and the tongue of a Daniel Webster 
to do justice to the thoughts and 
associations aroused by the crown- 
ing of King George as Emperor of 
India in the ancient capital of the 
Moghul rulers. Never before has the 
sovereign of a western state as- 

7% sumed in person the diadem and 
prerogatives of an Asiatic monarchy. That King 
George has been well advised in embarking on this 
unique enterprise, that it is an act both of courage 
and of statesmanship, that it will powerfully reinforce 
that sentiment of personal loyalty which is an instinct 
among all the polyglot and conglomerate peoples of 
India, and which even the recent years of unrest and 
the insurgence of a new spirit of self-realization have 
been powerless to weaken, and that from it may be 
dated a new and happier era in the British administra- 
tion of the peninsula—this is the hope and expecta- 
tion of England and the spirit in which his subjects 
are following their sovereign’s progress. The mightiest 
ruler and conqueror of old could never have dreamed 
of such a position as King George occupies to-day, 
and even we who see it visibly displayed before our 
eyes can yet hardly grasp the strangeness of it. 
Imagine the United Kingdom and all Europe under 
the single rule of Japan; conceive the peoples of 
the British Isles and of all the countries of Europe, 
while retaining intact their own speech and faith 
and peculiar customs and characteristics, taken up, 
jumbled together and poured out again in a promiscu- 
ous medley, so that there are as many Frenchmen, 
Magyars, Irishmen, Spaniards, Finns, Italians, and 
so on in Germany as there are Germans, so that all 
existing boundaries become meaningless, so that 
peoples of the most varied development and attain- 
ments, holding different beliefs, speaking different 
tongues, and nourished, it may be, on mutual and in- 
veterate antipathies, dwell side by side in hourly con- 
tact; imagine further the Mikado of Japan sailing 
from Tokio to Paris to.crown himself Emperor of this 
vast and diversified dominion; picture all this, and 
some faint conception will be formed of that amazing 
chaos we compendiously label India and of the position 
of King George as the supreme head of the nation that 
rules it. Three hundred million Asiatics, comprising 
forty-three distinct nationalities or races, divided into 
nine main religions, subdivided again into twenty-five 
hundred castes, and speaking one hundred and eighty- 
five languages and dialects, welcoming and honoring 
their Emperor, who comes to them from a far northern 
island on the other side of the world—is there any 
spectacle in history which for sheer romance can begin 
to compare with this? 

What have the English made of their tremendous 
heritage? How have they discharged the most com- 
plex and appalling responsibilities ever committed to 
a single nation? It is inevitable that one should be 
asking such questions at a moment so full of drama 
and picturesqueness in India’s history, but it is not 
easy to answer them. It was, I believe, Sir Henry 
Maine who declared that the vital problem for Indian 
government was, How far has it changed the ideas of 
men? That is a problem which no statistics can 
answer. But it is at least possible to tabulate the 
outward, visible, and material achievements of the 
british in India during the past fifty years, and to 
learn something of a record of constructive beneficence 
that I venture to think is unmatched in the annals of 
empire-building. Take, for instance, the enterprises 
that come under the head of public works. In this 
sphere of government there has been more progress in 
the past half century than in all previous centuries 
put together. In 1857, for example, the Indian 
government had opened 300 miles of railroad, which 
carried during the year 2,000,000 passengers and 250,- 
000 tons of goods. To-day there are some 33,000 miles 
of railroad, carrying annually 330,000,000 passengers 
and 65,000,000 tons of goods. The rates charged for 
passengers over these lines are under half a cent a 
mile and under a cent a mile for each ton of goods. 
The state owns practically four-fifths of the entire 
railway system of the country; employs over half a 
million persons in connection with it, of whom all byt 
16,000 or so are Indians; and devotes the profits, 
Which average about $10,000,000 a year, to the relief 
of taxation. It has been calculated that the railroads 
benefit the producers, traders, and peoples of India to 
the amount of not less than $500,000,000 annually; 
but any such estimate must be purely arbitrary. As a 
matter of fact, the advantages of the railways in 
saving time, in carrying food from prosperous dis- 
tricts to famine-stricken areas, in developing trade, in 
enabling the surplus products of the interior, that 
would otherwise have found no market at all, to reach 
the seaports, and in reinsuring the strength and 
security of the country, are beyond computation. 

Another and not less vital service rendered by the 
British is the development of irrigation. In 1858 the 
total area irrigated from all the canal systems was 
1,500,000 acres. Since then over $150,000.000 of 
capital, besides large sums from yearly revenue, have 
‘been sunk in irrigation works, and to-day over 22,- 
000,000 acres, raising crops that in a normal year are 
valued at between $200,000,000 and $250,000,000, are 
watered from canals built by the state. Plans, more- 
over, have been accepted and are now being carried 
out by which $150,000,000 will in the course of the 
next twenty years be spent on extending the system. 


By Sydney Brooks 


In the last half century. again, the British have built 
over 200,000 miles of roads, have increased the postal 
routes from 36,000 miles to 160,000, have raised the 
number of post-oflices and boxes from 750° to 70,000, 
deliver to-day over 800,000,000 letters, packets, and 
newspapers where in 1858 they delivered 33,000,000, 
have opened 8,000 savings-banks with about 1,200,000 
depositors, of whom nine-tenths are Indians, and 
operate 270,000 miles of telegraph wire where fifty 
years ago only 3,000 were in existence. Besides this, 
a system of forest reservation and conservation has 
been extended to every province of India and now 
brings in a yearly revenue of some $4,000,000; over 
2,500 hospitals 1 dispensaries have been erected, 
treating nearl¥ 25,000,000 patients; the number of 
Indian practitiéners who have been trained in modern 
surgery and medicine is more than twenty times as 
great as in 1858; instead of 13 colleges there are now 
179 with 26,000 undergraduates on the rolls; instead 
of $1,500,000 being spent on education some $20,000,- 
000 is now annually devoted to it; in 1858 there were 
very few vernacular newspapers or books, while to-day 
there are over 2,500 printing-presses at work, turning 
out nearly 800 newspapers, over 100 periodicals, and 
nearly 10,000 books and magazines a year; the total 
foreign trade of the country has more than quintupled 
in the past half-century; many industries—cotton 
mills, for instance, jute, flour, oil, woolen and paper 
mills—have been firmly planted; and agriculture, which 
always has been, is now, and will for many years to 
come remain the staple industry of the country, has 
been enormously developed under state supervision— 
the exports of tea, coffee, and jute, for example, which 
in 1858 were valued at $2,500,000 being now worth 
$160,000,000 a year. 

Taken altogether this means a prodigious expan- 
sion of material and intellectual well-being. What, 
however, is most remarkable about it is that it has 
been accompanied by a steady lessening of the burden 
on the taxpayers. Few countries in the world can 
show a wiser or more provident husbandry of their 
national finances than India. Her total debt amounts 
at this moment to some $1,230,000,000. But of this 
sum over $1,000,000,000 has been incurred for rail- 
ways and irrigation works. The interest on this por- 
tion of the debt is charged to these particular services, 
and as they both show large net profits, no charge for 
interest on this account falls on the taxpayer. The 
annual revenues are therefore only chargeable with 
interest on about $200,000,000 of publie debt. They 
are well able to sustain it. In the.past fifty vears the 
gross revenue of the country has considerably more 
than trebled. But the increase is due not to the 
imposition of new burdens, but to growing prosperity 
and better management. There is no considerable 
source of imperial taxation now in existence which 
had not already been imposed in 1858, and in most 
cases the increase in the total receipts has acerued 
in spite of reductions in the rate of assessments. 
Thus the incidence of the land revenue on the area of 
cultivation has been much diminished; the rate of 
import duties is smaller, and practieally all export 
duties, except that on rice, have been abolished; the 
salt duty, the only obligatory tax paid by the masses, 
has been lowered for practically the whole popula- 
tion; the present income tax is at a lower rate and has 
a higher minimum of assessment than ever before; 
the large increase in the excise revenue is mainly due 
to enhanced duties accompanying a better administra- 
tion and a more effectual suppression of illicit manu- 
facture and sale; municipal rural rates are the only 
taxes which are to some extent of later origin than 
1860; and their proceeds, which amount to some 
$12,000,000 a year, are expended entirely by local 
bodies on local objects, such as roads, harbors, schools, 
hospitals, and town improvements. 

The critics of British rule in India are fond of 
talking of the “oppressive and extortionate system 
of taxation.” A memorandum recently published by 
the India Office enables one to bring such language to 
the test of fact, and in particular to estimate the 
effects of the land tax. By immemorial custom the 
state in India shares in the profits of the soil. It 
receives the increment that in America and in all 
other Western communities goes into the pockets of the 
landlords. The money, therefore, that is derived from 
land revenue in India is just as much and just as 
little a form of taxation as is the rent which the 
tenant pays to the landlord in Europe and the United 
States. The amount raised by land revenue in 1907-08 
was under $100,000.000. The net area sown with 
crops was 210,000,000, of which 40,000,000 acres were 
permanently irrigated, mostly, no doubt, with at least 
two crops. The actual number of crops reaped was 
probably 250,000,000 and the average assessment per 
acre of crop would therefore be $100,000,000 divided 
by 250,000,000, which is equal to two-fifths, or forty 
eents. Is there a single other country where the 
peasant pays on an average only forty cents per acre 
of crop in land tares and rent combined? But, it 
may be said, the land revenue is not the only form of 
taxation in India. That is perfectly true, but the 
amount raised from all other imposts in 1907-08 
was slightly under $105.000,000. The population of 
British India is about 245,000,000. The sum, there- 
fore, exacted from each individual is forty-three cents 
per annum. But from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the population is made up of peasants. The peasants 
escape the income tax altogether, and their contribu- 
tions to the customs, excise, and stamp revenue are, 
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and necessarily must be, infinitesimal—so 
has the burden of taxation been apportione 
shoulders best able to bear it. The Indian ryo 
no tobacco tax and no tea or coffee tax. Practicall} 
the only two taxes that concern him are the salt tax, 
which amounts to five cents per head, and a three-and- 
one-half-per-cent. customs duty on his cotton garments. 
In all probability twenty cents per head per annum 
is the sum paid in taxation by three-fourths of the 
people of British India, and this, added to the forty 
cents per acr® raised by the land revenue, amounts to 
sixty cents as the grand total that includes rent and 
every form of taxation. It is perfectly safe to assert 
that the Indian ryot, so far from being the heaviest, is 
the lightest-taxed peasant in the civilized world. 

The memorandum | mentioned just now has some- 
thing to say on the question of the employment of 
Indians in the publie services of their country. The 
Civil Service in India for the management of the 
higher branches of the exeeutive and judicial adminis- 
tration is divided into two sections. The first is called 
the imperial service, recruited by competition in Eng- 
land and open to all British subjects without distine- 
tion. It consists of some 1,200 persons, of whom over 
sixty are Indians. The other branch is styled the 
provincial service, which is manned almost entirely 
by Indians. The officers of this latter service have 
over fifty posts of the highest importance, and more 
than 2,000 subordinate judgeships and magistracies, 
exclusively reserved for them; and for the past thirty 
years it has been the rule that appointments made in 
India and carrying with them a salary of $70 a month 
and upward should be set aside for the natives of 
the country. What one finds at any given moment in 
India is, roughly, some 900 Englishmen and about 
50 Indians filling the supreme, directing posts; below 
them, down to and including offices with a salary of 
$300 a year, are some 5,000 English officials and 
employees and about 22,000 natives; whe in the still 
lower grades the disproportion in favorf the Indians 
is overwhelming. Altogether the number of English- 
men employed in the service of the state is consider- 
ably under 10,000, and the number of Indians about 
1.500,000. Indian ollicials manage by far the greater 
part of the business connected with all branches of the 
revenue and with the multifarious interests in land. 
They dispose of the greater part of the magisterial 
work. The duties of the civil courts, excepting the 
courts of appeal, are almost entirely intrusted to 
Indian judges. Nine-tenths of the original civil suits 
and more than three-quarters of the magisterial 
business of the country come before Indian judges 
and magistrates. Two Indian gentlemen hold seats 
in the Secretary of State’s council. In the Viceroy’s 
executive council, which is to India all and more than 
all that the President’s Cabinet is to thé United 


States, the law member is a distinguished Indian 
lawyer. All but half of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council—the Indian Parliament—is composed of 


elected or nominated natives. On the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils the eleeted Indians constjisute a clear 
majority and are able to pass whatefer legislation 
they please, subject to the veto of the gayernor. There 
ere some 750 municipal bodies and over 1,000 district 
boards in which the eleeted element vastly outnumbers 
the official British element. The army is two-thirds 
native. Sixty-two millions of Indians, oceupying over 
a third of the total area of the country, are governed 
by native princes with a minimum of British inter- 
ference or supervision. In the face of all this it is 
impossible to maintain that the Indians have not a 
large and effective share in shaping their destinies, 

That the condition of the people has greatly im- 
proved during the past half-century there can be no 
doubt. “So far as ordinary tests can be applied,” says 
the memorandum already quoted, “ the average Indian 
landholder, trader, ryot, or handicraftsman is better 
off than he was fifty years ago. He consumes more 
salt, more sugar, more tobacco, and far more imported 
luxuries and conveniences than he did a generation 
back. Where house-to-house inquiries have been made, 
it has been found that the average villager eats more 
food and has a better house than his father; that to a 
considerable extent brass or other metal vessels have 
taken the place of the coarse earthenware vessels of 
earlier times; and that his family possess more clothes 
than formerly. . . . It is quite certain that the popu- 
lation of India absorb and hoard far more of the 
precious metals than they did formerly, for during 
the past fifty years India’s net absorption of gold and 
silver from outside has amounted to the equivalent of 
6,303,000,000 of rupees, or an average of 126,000,000 
a year, while during the twenty-two years ending with 
1857 the net absorption of the precious metals by 
India averaged only 32,000,000 a year.” 

One of the best works of the British in India during 
the past fifty years has been the collection and publi- 
cation of vast stores of information about the peoples 
and the country under their rule. They have carried 
out trigonometrical, topographical, cadastral, geo- 
logical, and archaeological surveys of the whole land. 
They take a decennial census showing the number of 
the people, their distributions, their physical disabili- 
ties, their employments, faiths, and migrations. They 
have codified the laws with such painstaking thorough- 
ness and success that, in the words of Sir Henry 
Maine, India is “one of the few countries in which a 
man of moderate intelligence who can read may learn 
on any point emerging in practical life what is the 
law which should regulate his conduct.” 


India the Amazing 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


mated Copper and American Smelt- 
ing and Refining and the others of 
pe the so-called “mining and metal 
group” have enjoyed a greater de- 
gree of prominence in the market 
than at any time since early in 1907. 


Rey: has been nothing like the ac- 
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tivity of the “ good old days” before 
the panic when twenty-five-cent copper drove, the pub- 
lic crazy on the subject of copper stocks and“when one 
* horn-locker ” after another emanating from Boston’s 
most celebrated operator caused frenzied trading in 
Smelters, but the market in these shares has_ been 
really a broad and active one. For the first time in a 
long, long while there has, as the Street puts it, been 
“something doing in the coppers.” 

The recent rise in copper metal is the reason. For 
over four years the market for the red metal has been 
in an almost hopeless condition. In 1905 the average 
price was 15.5 cents per pound; in 1906, it was 19.2 
cents; in 1907, 19.9 cents. Following the panic, the 
price of copper was cut just in half; 1908 saw an 
average price of 13.2 cents, 1909 of 12.9 cents, 1910 
of 12.7. cents. Then prices went even lower. In May 
of this’ year, for the first time since 1903, copper metal 
sold at less than 12 cents. 

Since then there has been a big recovery, most of 
which has taken place since the beginning of Novem- 
ber. From its long-sustained 12-cent level, copper 
metal has risen a full two cents, and at the time of 
writing is selling freely at 14 cents a pound. At first 
sight an advance of two cents may not seem so much, 
but when you come to figure that an advance of two 
eents on an article selling at twelve cents means a 
16 2-3 per cent. increase, it will readily be seen that 
the rise in copper metal has been of very substantial 
proportions, 

To the eopper-producing companies, of course, such 
an advance in the price of what they have to sell 
means greatly increased earnings. If a eompany is 
making so-and-so much money by selling its product 
at twelve cents a pound, it will make 16 2-3 per cent. 
more money if the price of the metal goes to fourteen 
cents. There is no additional expense involved, no 
increase in operating cost. It isn’t as in a manu- 
facturing business, where higher prices for the finished 
product mean a corresponding rise in the raw ma- 
terial the manufacturer has to buy. In the case of a 
mine any advance in the price of the product means a 
corresponding increase in net profits. 

One authority in- Boston figures the earnings Sof 
some of the more prominent copper companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange as follows: Amalga- 
mated, when copper metal is at 12 cents, $3.04 per 
share: at 13 cents, $4.06 per share; at 14 cents, $5.12 
per share. Anaconda, when copper metal is at 12 
cents, $1.32 per share (par value of shares is $25) ; 
at 13 cents, $1.86 per share; at 14 cents, $2.28 per 
share. Nevada Consolidated, when copper metal is 
at 12 cents, $1.66 per share (par value $5); at 13 
cents, $1.98 per share; at 14 cents, $2.30 per share. 
Utah Copper, when copper metal is at 12 cents, $3.08 
per share (par value $10); at 13 cents, $3.93 per 
share: at 14 cents, $4.70 per share. 

The rise in eopper-metal prices means more to the 
copper-producing coneerns than it does to those en- 
gaged in the smelting aud refining industry, but by it 
these latter companies are also greatly benefited. Some 
of them have mines of their own—American Smelt- 
ing and Retining, for example, has large holdings in 
Mexico—but of greater importance than that is the 
fact that as soon as the price of copper metal goes up, 
production of copper goes up too, and additional busi- 
ness for the smelting and refining companies is created. 
Then there is the further fact that the price at which 
copper metal is selling has a good deal to do with what 
the smelting companies charge for their services. 
Much of their business, naturally, is done on the basis 
of long-term eontracts, but new contracts are being 
made all the time and can be arranged on a better 
basis when the price of the metal is up than during 
times of depression. It is decidedly to the interest 
of the smelting and refining companies to have the 
copper concerns making money. 

Only a couple of months ago copper metal was sell- 
ing around twelve cents a pound. At present it is 
‘selling around fourteen. Does this improvement mark 
the end of the long period of depression in the copper 
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market, and will prices be sustained at or above their 
present level, or is the present rise merely a flash in 
the pan’ On the answer to that question depends 
the course of these stocks in the metal group. 

What brought about the present rise in copper- 
metal prices, anyway ?’—that is perhaps the best way 
to get at it. Was it curtailment in production or in- 
crease in consumption? The figures themselves best 
tell the story. Total production in 1909 amounted to 
1,405,403,056 pounds, an average of 117,117,000 pounds 
a month. Total production in 1910 was 1,452,122,120 
pounds, a monthly average of 121,010,000 pounds. 
For eleven months of this year production has been at 
the rate of 119,000,000 pounds a month. There has 
thus been no shortage in the production of copper. 
While slightly below the high-record figures for last 
year, this year’s output ran substantially above that 
for 1909, which was an active time in the copper trade. 

Clearly it was not because there was any marked 
falling off in the production of copper that prices 
rose. Let us look, then, at the consumption figures, 
and see whether it is there that there is to be found 
the reason for the rise. Domestic deliveries in No- 
vember were 68,039,776 pounds, the biggest for any 
month in the year. Export deliveries were 67,049,279 
pounds, not the greatest for the year, but a substan- 
tial increase over October, which month showed a still 
more substantial increase over September. Import and 
export deliveries taken together, moreover, show a 
considerable excess over the month’s production. What 
was happening, in other words, was that total sup- 
plies on hand were being largely reduced. 

There is nothing remarkable about this discovery. 
It is simply the up-to-date manifestation of a tendency 
which has been operative for a year and a half. A 
vear ago last July the visible supply of copper in the 
United States amounted to 168,000,000 pounds. On 
the ‘first of the current month, it amounted to 111,000,- 
000 pounds. A year ago last July the foreign visible 
supply of copper stood at 232,000,000 pounds. On the 
first of the current month it stood at 131,000,000 
pounds. Wholesale reduction in supplies on hand has 
thus been taking place. From a world’s visible supply 
of 400,000,000 pounds of copper on July 1, 1910, we 
have come down to 242,000,000 pounds on December 
1911. 

Here, certainly, is an entirely logical reason for the 
rise in copper-metal prices which has occurred. Why 
didn’t the rise take place before? Simply because the 
accumulation of copper eighteen months ago was so 
huge that it seemed almost a question whether it could 
ever be worked off. Even after the world’s visible 
supply of 400,000,000 pounds on July 1, 1910, had 
heen brought down to 290,000,000 pounds last October, 
the amount still on hand seemed so discouragingly 
large that prices showed but little improvement. But 
when October showed a further reduction of 18,000,000 
pounds, and November a still further reduction of 
30,000,000 pounds, it began to be realized that how- 
ever great supplies on hand might seem, such con- 
sumption was bound to get to the end of them before 
very long. That, naturally, had the effect of starting 
a buying movement on the part of those who had been 
inclined to hold off, and prices began to rise accord- 
ingly. 

You hear a good many slurring remarks in Wall 
Street about the published figures of copper produc- 
tion and consumption, and, taken from. month to 
month, the figures do not, perhaps, show all they might; 
but, taking them over a period of several months or 
a year, they do undoubtedly show the situation as it 
actually is. There has been tremendous consumption 
of copper during the past year and a half—there can 
be no question about that. The question is, What 
will be the extent of the consumption from now on? 
Merely to keep us even, it will have to be very large. 
resent prices are certain to stimulate production 
and to bring on the market a flood of copper which 
would otherwise be allowed to remain unmined. 

Will consumption of the metal be sufficient to take 
care of these further supplies and yet continue to 
cut into the accumulated surplus? That depends en- 
tirely upon the general state of trade. Should the 
present improvement ‘fizzle out and things lapse back 
into the condition prevailing last fall, copper metal 
ean hardly be expected to hold its present price. But, 
on the other hand, should business continue to get 
better at the rate at which it has been getting better 
during December, consumption of copper will easily 


III—THE MINING AND METAL GROUP 


enough take care of whatever amount of the metal 
ean be produced. 

Copper stocks naturally divide themselves into three 
groups. First there are the shares of the mines up 
around Lake Superior, where the ore contains copper 
in practically its natural state, and it is usually only 
necessary to break up the ore to get the copper out. 
Of this group Calumet and Hecla is probably the most 
widely known. Secondly, there is the group of miues 
centered around Butte, Montana, where the ore is 
taken from a great depth and has to be smelted or 
reduced by a chemical process. Of this group, Ana- 
conda is the principal representative. Thirdly, there 
are the so-called porphyry mines in Nevada and 
Utah, huge bodies of low-grade ore which up to within 
five years ago were regarded as unworkable, but which 
are now producing millions of pounds of copper every 
year. Of these, Nevada Consolidated and Utah Copper 
are probably the best known. 

It is impossible in the scope of an article like this 
to attempt to analyse the investment values of indi- 
vidual properties. Of the copper shares as a whole, 
however, it may be said that their price movement 
depends almost entirely upon the course of the market 
for copper metal. As the selling price of a pound of 
copper metal declines toward the point which repre- 
sents the cost of producing that pound of copper 
wetal, the value of the shares of any given mining 
property naturally tend to become less and less valu- 
able. As the price of the metal rises away from thie 
amount it costs to produce it, and there is a constantly 
widening margin of profit, the shares tend to appreci- 
ate correspondingly. 

It costs every mine in the country a different 
amount to produce a pound of copper, but in genera! 
it can be said that when the price of the metal is at 
or below twelve cents, only the mines of the porphyry 
group can make any money to amount to anything. 
There is still a lot of copper left in the Lake Superior 
group, but these mines have been worked for a good 
many years, and it costs a lot of money to get the 
metal out from the depths to which it is necessary 
to go. Exactly the same thing is true of the sulphide 
group in Montana. As a result of the competition 
coming from the newly developed “ porphyries,” every 
effort has been made to get down the cost of produc- 
tion in the mines up around Butte, but it is doubtful 
whether Anaconda, the greatest of them all, can pro- 
duce copper at less than nine cents a pound. The 
porphyry mines, on the other hand, can produce at a 
much lower cost. By one excellent authority Nevada 
Consolidated’s production-cost is estimated at 6 9-10 
eents per pound, and Utah Copper’s at 7 8-10 cents. 
There are other things than production-cost to be 
taken into account when figuring the value of copper 
stocks, but it cannot be denied that in this respect the 
newly developed properties in Utah have a great ad- 
vantage over their older rivals. 

The companies whose business consists in smelting 
the ores produced by copper mines, not having the 
necessary facilities of their own, stand to do a good 
deal of additional business, as has been suggested, by 
reason of the increased amount of copper sure to be 
produced as a result of higher prices. With copper at 
twelve cents a pound many a small property cannot 
be profitably worked, whereas a price of fourteen or 
fifteen cents results in that property getting out all 
the ore it possibly can. Whenever there is a rise in 
the copper-metal market, mines of this kind spring 
into activity all over the country and furnish big 
additional business to the smelting concerns, 

Some of these smelting concerns, too, have mines of 
their own. American Smelting and Refining, for in- 
stance, has extensive ore holdings in Mexico, which it 
leaves untouched as long as copper metal is low in 
price, but upon which it is at any time in a position 
to draw. 

Purchase of these shares in the mining and metal 
group is a dangerous business for the inexperienced in- 
vestor, but there is no denying that to the man who 
believes that general business is going to keep on 
improving they are an attractive proposition at the 
present time. For four years now the copper-metal 
market has been under a cloud. During that time a 
number of new copper-producing properties have been 
developed, but during ‘that time the purposes for 
which copper is used have been greatly multiplied. 
There doesn’t seem to be any great danger of over-pro- 
duction. It looks as though the turn had been made. 


Song of the Subway 


Here do I eall thee. wheeléd work. sublime, 
As swift thou rollest with the thunder shod, 

Thy feet thing lightnings in the face of Time 
And pale the chariot of the solar god. 


Like musie of the swarms thy voice is far, 

And, nearer, like the deep-mouthed shoreward wave, 
Deep in the city’s bowels thy blazing car 

Winds hike a golden river through a cave, 


By Jonathan Stone 


Never did dragon, desperate of the lance, 
From his dank cavern so tumultuous roar 

As thou, whose ruby orbs, reflecting, dance 
Upon the glittering ways thou dashest o’er, 


Fair from the tunnel’s throat where darkness dwells 
Two swelling stars like seraph-torches shine 
Along the vanward steel, whose lightning tells 
Of cosmic powers distant and divine. 


Swift with thy glassy chambers charmed to day, 
Bearing a thousand lives on errands wide, 

Their pulse of fire and death thy wheels 7 
And urge thee through the Age’s ocean-tide. 


OR nearly two months now Amalga- 
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Poisons by the Ton 


In every large American city and a good 
many smaller ones, deadly poisons are 
being stored and sold by the ton, and no 
one thinks much about it: There is a 
vast commercial utilization to-day of the 
drugs and chemicals that were once solely 
used for medicinal purposes and, by the 
unscrupulous, for killing people. Many 
a poison that a man cannot buy in the 
drug-store without a prescription, and then 
only in very minute quantity, he can pur- 
chase by the hundred pounds, or even by 
the carload, without question. 

Any manufacturer or dealer will book 
an order for any amount of sodium cya- 
nide, sulphurie or oxalie acid, sulphate of 
copper, or strychnine gladly—the larger 
the order the more gladly—and, never 
giving another thought to it, will ship it 
wherever the customer may demand. Yet 
these are some of the deadliest of poisons. 
In some eases half a grain will kill. 
There are very few more powerful poisons, 
for example, than muriatic acid or cy- 
anide of potassium, there being practically 
no antidote for the latter. There is no 
trouble at all in getting either, in quan- 
tities large enough to kill off a whole 
State, and having plenty left over, 

The buying of the most dangerous poi- 
sons for manufacturing use is a daily and 
most commonplace affair. ‘The making of 
them is equally an ordinary detail of 
trade, so much a matter of course that a 
very pretty suburban town just outside 
New York stands at the head in the way 
of manufacturing alkaloidal poisons, and 
not a resident objects. Close to many 
delightful homes this factory is turning 
out large consignments of the alkaloid 
of belladonna, almost as virulent a poi- 
son as is known, while not far away sil- 
ver nitrate is packed. Many of these dead- 
ly commodities are most fascinating to 
look at. Sulphate of copper, for instance, 
is a very beautiful blue; sugar of lead, a 


mass of entrancing white crystals. In the 
large sample glass jars these poisons make 
a beautiful display. 

Nothing could be more safe, however. 
None of their contents will be swallowed ; 
there has never been such a case. A mod- 
ern Cesar Borgia or a 1911 edition of 
Charles the Ninth of France would have 
no trouble in getting all he wanted, if he 
drew a perfectly good check for his ac- 
count. But all the customers the big poi- 
son dealers ever have are business men 
who want muriatie acid, for example, for 
washing lime dust off new buildings, so- 
dium cyanide or potassium cyanide for the 
extraction of precious metals, or sulphuric 
acid for use in the manufacturing of fer- 
tilizers, in refining oil, or in smelting. 

It is the enormous strides of manufac- 
ture, and the rapid development of the 
metal industry especially, that has brought 
about the vast trade of deadly poisons 
in quantities. New uses are discov- 
ered for them all the time. The best 
salesmen nowadays in the big chemical 
houses are practical chemists themselves. 
They have taken special technical courses 
so that they can better develop the 
trade. The last thing they ever think 
of as they go about selling by the car- 
load is that they are purveying the most 
dangerous poisons known to man. If it is 
suggested to them they stop and con- 
sider the new idea. “ Yes, that’s quite 
true,” they say. “Two grains of that, 
swallowed, and— But,” they add, tri- 
umphantly, “ who’s going to touch it in 
the way you say? It’s cyanide.” The 
one question they consider is how each 
can be made most safely and cheaply, 
with nothing going to waste. The mod- 
ern manufacturing chemist even saves the 
dangerous fumes. He prevents them get- 
ting away. He carries them off in pipes, 
and by some new twist of ingenuity turns 
them into another factory product. 
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/ A SCENE FROM THE LAST CORONATION 


NATIVE RULERS PASSING IN STATE THROUGH DELHI 


How Pins Are Made 


ALTHOUGH the manufacture of a pin is 
less complicated than that of a needle, 
the pin requires many manipulations to 
fit it for market. Most of the pins used 
are of yellow copper or of iron, but com- 
merce also demands pins made of steel. 
By the common method of manufacture 
the metal is cast into cylinders a little 
less than three feet long and a little more 
than a foot in breadth. The cylinders 
are seized by a wire-drawing machine, 
drawn fine, and hammered, or rolled, un- 


til fit for the bench, where they are re- 
duced to the desired diameter. 

That is the old process. In the latest 
improved method red copper and zine 
are put into the crucible, and the amal- 
gam obtained by fusing the two metals is 
run into molds to form oval plates, ex- 
periment having proved that labor and 
expense are saved by using that form 
rather than the circular. The plates are 
sheared and then cut into wires. While 
being cut they are held fast by massive 
clamps. At this point a device similar 
to a glazier’s diamond is driven down 


upon the plates by a simple, truck-like 
machine consisting of four grooved wheels 
and a chain run over a pulley. While 
the plate is held in position by the nip- 


pers or clamps its outer edge rests 
against the tangent of two circular 


shears mechanicaily turning in opposite 
directions. The machine starts, the shears 
work, and the metal slats or wires receive 
their points and are cut into square sec- 
tions which are seized by workmen and 
hooked to one of the shears posts. The 
wire-drawer draws the plate along. and 
the sheays force it to turn. While the 
shears are paring it into the required 
shape the sixty-pound. weight drags the 
truck along, pressing on the shears. The 
work is simple and practical; the shears 
eut incessantly until the plate is pared 
to the diameter of forty-five millimeters. 
The wire given by the square section goes 
to the wire-drawers, where the ends are 
pointed by file or by hammer and passed 
on to the drawing-frame. 

The drawing-frames for the wires in- 
tended for the finest size of pins are 
formed by “ black diamonds” carried by 
steel chassis. The diamond is an impor- 
tant tool of the pin manufacturer; every 
diamond demands fifteen days’ labor for 
its piercing, and costs thirty dollars. The 
upper part of the pin wire drawing-bench 
is like a bowl. In it is soapy water, the 
bath into which the machine and the ma- 
terial are run. The bath lubricates the 
wire and fits it for the work which fol- 
lows. After each visit to the bench, the 
wire is dipped in a ten-per-cent. solution 
of sulphuric acid and washed in pure wa- 
ter, then washed in bran water and dried. 

Whether the wire is brass or iron, it 
goes on the rollers to be mechanically 
turned, drawn, and straightened. It. pre- 
sents its extremity and is instantly met 
by a little mallet which gives it the three 
short, sharp raps which form its head. 
The fully formed pin wire, with its heads, 
is cut into sections. As the sections are 
cut they fall on a grooved slide. The 
groove catches the pins by their heads 
and, with heads caught and bodies hang- 
ing, they are manipulated by a _ long, 
rapidly revolving molder. running on a 
horizontal axis. 

The pin is then subjected to four 
actions: It is pushed away from the 
machine from behind, pushed to the side 
of the slide, drawn back, and then forced 
forward, revolving as it moves on. © As the 
pins advance along the sereen or sieve 
their bodies lie almost wholly on the 
runner. When they reach the end of the 
long screen they fall, one by one, in a 
box set to eatch them. 

Pins are not fit for market until guar- 
anteed against oxidation. The brass and 
steel pins, previously galvanized, are 
bleached in a bath of hot salts of tin. 
After the salt bath the butt is emptied 
and the pins are washed in river water 
and put in sawdust in turning-barrels for 
ten minutes. Then they are taken’ from 
the barrel and put in the sieve of a fan- 
ning-machine and fanned until free from 
sawdust. When absolutely clean they are 
sifted into a receiver. The pins go from 
the receiver to a metallic reservoir at- 
tached to the “ papering” machine, and 
a woman brushes them on to a _ thirty- 
nine barred grating whose bars are so 
close together that the pins’ heads cannot 
pass. The pins, points down, hang 
through the bars. When the grating is 
full of pins the woman tending it runs 
a long strip of paper under the roller 
and starts the machine. The sluice bar 
of the grating rises and as one row of 
pins passes out a second bar bears down 
on the pins’ heads, forcing the pins to 
run their points evenly and regularly 
through the paper. The simple but ef- 
fective maneuver is repeated until twelve 
rows of forty pins each have been mounted 
on paper. The pin is now ready for 
marketing. 


How Hail Is Form 


LimITiNneG the observations to such com- 
pound hail-stones as are the most de- 
structive, and are produced during a 
tornado or a violent thunderstorm, the fol- 
lowing theory has been advanced as to 
how they are formed. 

When the winds gyrate rapidly round 
an axis, more or less inclined to the earth, 
the space at and about the axis is rarefied, 
When air charged with vapor is drawn 
into this rarefied space it may be con- 


densed into cloud or rain, or, at a greater 


elevation, into snow. 

Now, supposing the rain formed in the 
lower region to be drawn up by the as- 
cending current into the snowy region, 
and so held for a short space, the drops 
will be frozen, and then, if propelled be- 
yond the gyrations, will fall to the ground 
as a shower of ordinary hail. 

But if in the descent they are again 
drawn in by the inflowing current, they 
will be again carried up into the cold 
region, and so acquire another coating of 
ice. In this way the globule may make 
a number of ascents and descents and ac 
quire a fresh coating each time, 
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Toasties 


with hot milk 


or cream— 


Summer's Gift 
TO 
Winter's Feast 


All the goodness 
of white corn, cooked 


and toasted for you. 
\ 


Post Toasties are 


delicious, economical 


and satisfying— 


Ready to serve di- 
rect from package. 


Their distinctive fla- 
vour adds to the pleas- 
ure of breakfast, lunch 
or supper, and house- 
wives like the conven- 
lence. 


The Grocer sells, and 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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WHAT PRYCE LEWIS DID FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
AND HOW THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT REWARDED HIM 


T was not so much that Pryce Lewis 
habitually imperiled his life for the 
United States that constituted his 
claim to gratitude, for loyalty and 
courage are common as grass in the 
fields. It was the sum of his achieve- 
ments for the country that makes 
the country's neglect of him seem 

so sordid, the refusal of its Pension 
Bureau to help one who had achieved more than a 
hundred soldiers, that adds to the tragedy of his 
death by suicide. The government in dire need used 
him. The government at ease coldly drove him to 
death. | 

When the Civil War began Pryce Lewis was a de- 
tective working for Allan Pinkerton, who organized 
the United States Secret Service under General McClel- 
lan. The Federal troops had been routed at Bull Run, 
and the country was fearful of another defeat that 
might mean disaster. It was most important for 
General MeClellan to know the strength and disposi- 
tion of the Confederate forces in the border States 
south: of the Ohio River. The task of finding out was 
assigned to Lewis, then a taél, dashing fellow in the 
earlye thirties, with bold blue eyes, a deep and resonant 
voice, a stalwart figure and military carriage, and 
unlimited belief in himself. As a matter of fact, he 
was an Englishman who had spent the years before 
emigrating to America in selling a history of the 
Crimean War. He knew the book and the war by 
heart. So, adopting the title of a nobleman whose 
estate was near his bovhood home, he called himself 
Lord Tracy and set out on his quest. 

He was the first Secret Service operative in the 
field: He had-a handsome traveling carriage drawn 
by a splendid pair of bays and driven by his coach- 
man in livery, who was, of course, another Secret 
Service man. He carried a great deal of money, a 
gold cigar-case bearing a crest, ete. 

Lewis had not gone many miles south of Cincinnati 
when he entered his first Confederate camp. He intro- 
duced himself to the commanding officer as Lord Tracey. 
late of the staff ef Lord Raglan in the Crimea, full of 
sympathy with the Confederacy, and taking a bit of a 
look about on his own account. Would he need a pass 
to take him through to Charlestown, Virginia? The 
commanding officer thought he would need it, and gave 
it to him. And Lord Tracy, having been entertained at 
luncheon and having told a few deuced interesting 
Crimean stories at mess, with just the right drawl 
and a few haw-haws at proper intervals, drove south- 
ward in state. It was smooth sailing until he arrived 
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Pryce Lgwis as “Lord Tracy” 


at Charlestown. There he found that General Wvse. 
commanding the Confederate forces, had been putting 
active Union men in prison and driving all non- 
sympathizers with the Southern cause out of town. | 
Spy drove up to the hotel which 
mneral Wise made his headquarters and forced his 
way to an interview. He demanded a pass to earry 
him farther south. The general refused it. 

“Dash it all, sir!” cried Lewis, suppose I 
will submit to such silly treatment? Here am I, a 
friend of your cause and late of Lord Raglan’s stahff, 
and you pretend to say | sha’n’t go south? Why, 


By William Inglis 


cdemme, sir. | shall appeal to my government and see 
whether I’m to be balked like this. It’s only fair 
to warn you—I'm going south at once.” 

* You may appeal ail you like,” said General Wise, 
curtly, “but if you try to move south of Charlestown 
I shall put you under arrest. Good day, sir.” 

Lord Tracy stormed out of the headquarters boil- 
ing with rage—as it seemed—tugging at his big mus- 
taches and swearing roundly the military oaths that 
were fashionable in the mid-Victorian period. But 
he did not attempt to go south. His man demanded 
the best quarters in the hotel for his lordship. His 
lordship soon formed the acquaintance of most of 
General Wise’s officers and ate his dinners at their 
mess or had them dine with him in his handsome 
suite—noctes ambrosiane, every one of them; and 
the days Lord Tracy spent strolling or riding about 
camp with his new friends, seeing everything, hearing 
everything, often obliging them by telling how “ we” 
did this, that, or the other in “our” service. One 
foolish word, one false movement, in the two weeks 
Pryce Lewis spent thus would have meant a drum- 
head court-martial and probably a hanging. 

But how to get back and make that report was 
the puzzle. To move northward would invite sus- 
picion, to move south arrest, while by remaining at 
Charlestown Lewis was in instant danger of being 
exposed threugih the reply of the British Consul at 
tichmond, to whom he had sent a written complaint. 
Yet not once in the two weeks did the spy give any 
sign of the apprehension that must have been eating 
out his strength at every breath he drew. He never 
ceased to be the bluff, hearty, patronizing Briton. 

Lord Tracy was aroused before dawn one day by 
the clatter of the departure of General Wise and his 
staff. As soon as he decently could he had break- 
fast and was off, ostensibly to Richmond to see “ what 
the devil our consul was dawdling about.” But as 
scon as possible his coachman turned north and drove 
him to Tropton. Ohio. Twice on the way he was 
halted at Confederate camps, but by pretending to 
be Her British Majesty’s consul, and by being very 
dense and persistent, he bulldozed his way through. 

Lewis found at Ironton orders directing him to 
report to General J. D. Cox at Red House Landing. 
General Cox was expecting to be attacked by the 
Confederates under General Wise, and his scouts had 
reported them twice as strong as Brey actually were; 
se Lewis’s accurate, close-at-hand information was 
received with incredulity that enraged him. He kept 
his temper in hand, though, and told his tale over 
and over again under cross-examination by General 
Cox, who happened to be a lawyer of high achieve- 
ment, and at last convinced him of the advisability 
of himself taking the aggressive. Followed a_ brisk 
campaign in which the Confederates were defeated 
again and again and driven out of the western part 
of Virginia. This victory was the first bit of cheer 
the North had had since Bull Run. Hope was revived, 
the loyal State of West Virginia was added to the 
Union, and confidence in the Federal government and 
its army restored. 

The first Secret Service man now discarded his title 
and did valuable work in detecting Confederate agents 
who were active in Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, ete. These persons were imprisoned or driven 
out. From time to time Lewis acted as guard to 
President Lineoln, and he often told his friends of 
late years intimate anecdotes of that great man. 

Captain Timothy Webster, C.S.A., was General 
MecClellan’s best spy in Richmond. Webster used to 
smuggle the Confederate mail north, and in Wash- 
ington secretly collect and carry south the replies. 
But first he used to take everything to the United 
States Secret Service office, where each letter was 
steamed open, copied, and resealed. Thus all Con- 
federate negotiations were known while in progress 
by mail. Once Webster was suspected by his South- 
ern friends, but he brought home a few thousand 


‘percussion-caps on his next trip, and that act allaved 


suspicion. But in the middle of December, 1861, 
Webster suddenly ceased his trips to Washington, and 
for two months nothing was heard from him. Gen- 
eral MeClellan wanted a Secret Service man to go to 
Richmond and find out what had become of him. 

Pryee Lewis was chosen. He protested that some 
of the Confederates he had denounced would be sure 
to recognize him. Nevertheless, though he knew death 
would probably be his reward, he made his way to 
tichmond, where he found Webster bedridden with 
inflammatory rheumatism. The wife of Senator Mor- 
ton, of Florida, whom Lewis had arrested in Washing- 
ton, pointed him out. Lewis and Seully, his com- 
panion, were tried by court-martial and sentenced to 
be hanged. Scully saved his life by confessing and 
betraving Webster. who was hanged forthwith. The 
British consul intervened and saved the life of Lewis, 
who had retained his British citizenship. He was 
confined in Castle Lightning. Castle Thunder. and 
Libby Prison during nineteen months. The loathsome 
surroundings, the secant, rotten food, and the other 
horrors of eantivitv-—twice he heard men putting to- 
gether the gallows tc hang him—turned Lewis’s hair 
white. Released at last, Lewis and Scully were sent 
to Annapolis. There Major Chamberlain, U.S.A., re- 
fused him transportation to Washington, and Lewis 
sold his coat to pay his fare home. 

Lewis, broken in health, was put in charge of vari- 
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ous prisons at Washington, but after a few months 
resigned because he could make no headway against 
a lot of grafters whose arrest he caused. They had 
political “ pull,” and laughed at the honest and pep- 
pery Englishman. For many years after the war the 
firm of Lewis & Seott conducted a detective busi- 
ness with success. Seott died, and Lewis, who was 
no business man, presently entered the employment of 
a New York life-insurance company and ran down 
insurance swindlers. He brought to justice a gang in 
Mexico who used to insure men and murder them 
for profit. At the time of the big insurance investi- 


Pryce Lewis in his last days 


gation in New York the chief of the department who 
employed Lewis was put out of office, and the old de- 
tective went with him. 

Now for the first time Lewis began to think of 
a pension. He was still tall, stalwart, vigorous, deep- 
voiced, and keen of eye, but his old age was against 
him, and he could not find employment anywhere at 
any price. He hunted up W. Anson Barnes, a lawyer 
at 140 Nassau Street, New York, whose father had 
died in a Confederate prison. The lawyer gave him 
odd jobs at serving subpenas and such work, but the 
old man had a hard time keeping body and soul to- 
gether. He lodged and cooked his meals in a small 
room .on the top floor of a house at 83 Jefferson 
Avenue, Jersey City. His wife and son had died 
many years ago, and he was long estranged from. his 
daughter. 

One day Lewis told Mr. Barnes that the Pension 
Rureau at Washington refused to help him because 
he was not an American citizen and had not been 
enlisted as a soldier. The lawyer advised him to be- 
come a citizen. 

“No.” he said, “Till never do it. Ive served this 
government well and taken the Secret Service oath of 
loyalty over and over again; but when it comes to 
swearing that I'll take arms against my own sov- 
ereign, I'll see them damned—pension or no pension.” 
Nevertheless, he kept saying that the authorities at 
Washington must find some way to do him justice. 

On Tuesday evening, December 5th, the old man 
came to his lodging-house at the usual hour. The 
landlady ealled him into her room on the ground floor 
and handed him a letter in a big official envelope 
marked Washington. His face lighted up as he 
thanked her. He stepped out into the hall and 
opened the letter and read it. Full of kindly inter- 
est, the landlady and her husband watched him 
through the door ajar. They heard him exclaim, “ My 
God!” in a low tone, then shuffle off up the stairs. 
Next morning he wrote a note and left it on the 
table in his room: “ Look for my body in the garret.” 
He changed his mind after that. Perhaps he thought 
that by doing some startling thing he might direct 
attention to other worthy old fellows who are denied 


-—on perfectly legal grounds, of course—their share 


of the one hundred and sixty millions a year. 

Pryce Lewis took the elevator to the top floor of 
the World Building in New York City and climbed to 
the dome, three hundred and twenty feet above the 
pavement. He was alone. He climbed over the rail- 
ing slowly and painfully, stood a moment to get his 
balance, and plunged to death. 
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The“Aroma” 


Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’ 


Distilled since 1810—a delici- 
ously mellow whiskey of full, 
rich, body. Bottled in bond 
under government supervision. 
Always uniform. Insist on being 
served with OVERHOLT 


Old Overholt aye 
A. Overholt & Co. 


Since 1859 


IMPERIAL 


} Extra 


Best AMERICAN Cham- 
pagne, but, the best 
produced anywhere. 
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PRINCESS HOTEL BERMUDI 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life all 
winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
yachting, sea bathing. FINE NEW.-SWIMM NC 


Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a w 


eek. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermada 


CLARK’S 
FOURTEENTH 


ORIENT 


Keb. 71 days, by specially chartered 8.S. 
included; 20 tours to 
Europe. $300 st Routes. 

FRANK C, CL "ARK, Times Building, New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


~The ANNUAL 
AUTOMOBILE 
NUMBER of 


Harper’s Weekly 


Full of interesting things about 
the Motor Car — Aptomobile 
Illustrations and Special Articles 
-—the kind that appeal alike 
to prospective purchaser and 
owner. 


On Sale January 6th 


and during the two big Annual 
Shows in New York City. 


All News- stands 
Ten Cents a Copy Four Dollars a Year 
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Those Modern Pompeiians 


Some eighteen centuries ago life sud- 
denly ceased in the streets of Pompeii. 
Many of the inhabitants eseaped from the 
shower of ashes and stones which Vesu- 
vius dropped upon the doomed city, but 
they left behind them hundreds of things 
which illustrate the familiar saying, 
“There is nothing new under the sun. 

Those old Pompeiians were very mod- 
ern. They had folding-doors and hot- 
water urns; they put gratings to their 
windows and made rookeries in their gar- 
dens. 

Their children had toys like ours— 
bears, lions, pigs, cats, dogs, made of 
clay and sometimes serving as pitchers 
also. People wrote on walls, and cut 
their names on seats, just as we do now. 
They kept birds in cages. 

They gave tokens at the doors of their 
places of entertainment—the people of 
the gallery had pigeons made of a sort 

terra cotta. 

They put lamps inside the hollow eyes 
of the masks that adorned their fountains. 
They even made grottoes of shells—vul- 
garity itself is ancient. 

They ate sausages and hung up strings 
of onions. They had stands for public 
vehicles, and the school-master used a 
birch on the dunces. They put stepping- 
stones across the roads, that the dainty 
young patrician gentlemen and the pursy 
old senators might not soil their gilded 
sandals, 

It was never cold enough for their pipes 
to burst, but they turned their water on 
and off with taps, and their cook-shops 
had marble counters. 

They clapped their offenders into the 
stocks; two gladiators were there for 
eighteen hundred years. 

When their crockery broke they riveted 
it. At Herculaneum there is a huge wine- 
jar half buried in the earth. It had been 
badly broken, but it was so neatly mended, 
with its many rivets, that it no doubt 
held wine as well as ever. Those rivets 
have lasted more than eighteen hundred 
years. What would the housewife have 
said if some one had told her that her 
cracked pot would outlast the Roman 
Empire? 


Copyright by Clinedinst 
M. BAKHMETIEFF 


THE NEW RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Catching Wild Ducks in England 


A NoveL method of capturing wild 
ducks is used in England. On small lakes 
where the ducks are apt to stop for a 
short time a few tame ducks are kept as 
a decoy, and a well-trained dog and some 
wire- netting do the rest. 

The dog is trained to act like a fox, and 
the wild ducks congregate in large num- 
bers to frighten it away from a screen 
over which it runs back and forth. The 
ducks keep up a constant quacking, and 
the dog retreats, being pursued until the 
trapped fowl are caught in the network, 
with a portion dropped over the opening 
to prevent their escape. 

At certain seasons of the year thou- 
sands of wild ducks frequent the fen dis- 
tricts and these traps have been used very 
successfully to provide game for some of 
the large preserves. 


Elephantine Morality 


SrneutarR as it may seem, elephants 
which have associated with men entertain 
the notion that, under special circum- 
stances, they are not responsible if they 
utilize another to commit an illegal act. 
The following is an instance of this 
elephantine morality. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN ’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. .*. 
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A man in Rangoon bought three young 
elephants to send to England. They were 


tame and playful, but cunning. Know- 
ing that it was wrong to steal paddy 
(unhusked rice)—the idea had doubt- 


less been impressed upon them by punish- 
ment for stealing—they would not touch 
it themselves. But if a boy went to sce 
them, he would be seized by one, the little 
trunk would be coiled around his arm, 
and he would be led to where the paddy 
was kept in bags. 

The elephant would make a cat's paw 
of the boy’s*hand to take up a handful of 
paddy. Then, letting go, he would turn 
up the end of his trunk, open it, and coax- 
ingly invite the boy to drop in the paddy. 

Should the boy, however, put it back 
in the bag, his arm would again be seized 
by the trunk, and his hand would be 
again inserted into the paddy-bag. 

The boy, anxious to be released, would 
usually drop the paddy into the trunk, 
and the elephant would blow the rice into 
his mouth. After repeating the operation 
several times, the elephant would scamper 
off, feeling that he had got the paddy 
without stealing it. 


A New Poem by Ihackeray 


A poem by Thackeray, hitherto unpub- 
lished, hag been contributed to the Janu- 
ary issue of the Cornhill Magazine. Its 
origin is an interesting one. When Thack- 
eray went to Saxe Weimar in the year 
1831 he was accompanied by two friends. 
As all three were fond of writing rhymes, 
each had a small manuscript book in 
which the others wrote and drew, and they 
used to amuse themselves by “ capping 
verses’ with one another. They would 
also try who could find the best rhymes 
for difficult words; they were, no doubt, 
encouraged in their efforts by Goethe, then 
eighty years of age and Prime Minister 
of Saxe Weimar, who was very kind and 
hospitable to the young Englishmen. ‘The 
lines by Thackeray, which are now printed 
for the first time after eighty years, were 
written in one of these manuscript books. 


Ll ask not for 


“I want not for riches, 

fame, 

Let madmen and soldiers go seek her; 

But henesty needeth no Sir to his name, 

And a little’s enough for good liquor. 

I vote him an ass who despising his 
glass 

For place or preferment will quarrel, 

My creed | do hold with the cynic of 
old, 


For he stuck all his life to his barrel. 


“When goblins and ghosts ‘mid the chil- 
dren of men 
Were permitted by Satan to riot, 
O then 
The poor exorcised Devils were quiet. 


“ Now all Demons are rare save the one 
that’s called Care, 
But we've need of no priest to dismay 
him, 
For easv’s the spell the dull spirit to 
quell, 
In the red sea of Wine you should lay 
him. 


St. Peter in Heaven hath care of the/ 


keys, 

If his brother St. John’s a truth-teller. 

When I join him above I'd be happy to 
ease 

The old boy of the keys of the cellar; 

Or if banished elsewhere as a sinner who 
ne'er 

Hath listened to prayer or to preacher, 

Then may | be cursed with perpetual 
thirst, 

And to quench it an emptiless pitcher. 

M. THACKERAY.” 


Coalheaver vs. Typewriter 


Tue girl who is operating a typewriter 
doesn’t appear to be doing very heavy 
physical labor, as compared with the 
brawny individual in a stokehold who is 
shoveling coal into a hungry furnace, but 
this is one of the many instances in which 
superficial appearances are degeptive, as 
a comparison of the force expended by the 
two will show. 

The stoker may be credited with hand- 
ling one ton of coal per hour, or eight tons 
per day, plus the weight of his shovel. 
Adding the shovel to his 17,960 pounds 
of coal, he expends about 20,000 pounds 
of energy. 

For each key struck on the typewriter, 
there is an expenditure of something over 
three ounces of energy, or, say, one pound 
to the average word. A fair operator will 
average 1,500 words an hour, or, in eight 
hours, 12,000 words—12,000 pounds of 
energy. To throw over the carriage for 
each new line requires, on an average, 
three pounds of force. Twelve thousand 
words will make a thousand lines, so there 
are 3,000 pounds of energy to be added 
to the 12,000, making 15,000 pounds of 
energy expended—which compares pretty 
well with. the stoker’s 20,000, all things 
considered. <A really fast operator would 
push the expenditure of energy up to 
25, 000 pounds, or more. 


december thirty-first 
is all right— 
but how ‘bout 


january one — 


go as far as you like 
but come back via 


the 


RED RAVEN 


route 
main line to health 


clears the head 
scrapes the tongue 
sweetens the breath 
and puts you night for 
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splits, everywhere / 5c 


ONE DOZEN 
FINE YARN 


Ladies’ 
Hand- 
kerchiefs 


For 40 Cents 
Direct from the Manufacturers 


For 40 cents in stamps or Post Office Order we 
will forward, prepaid to any address in the U. S., one 
dozen fine H:; andkerchiefs, made from selected yarns. 
Size 12x12, hemstitched, Mexican lace work; retails 
every where for 60 cents. If not satisfactory, can be 
returned and money refunded. 


THE CREST MANUFACTURING CO. 
370 Broadway, New York. 


Good Cheer 


nm New Year 


Order a barrel containing 12 
dozen bottles of good ol 


The antidote for the storm and stress of life. 
Dealers, or EVANS & Hudson, N. Y. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
From Door to Door 


WomeN having done everything in their 
efforts to gain equal suffrage, from becoming 
disheveled to getting imprisoned, it was to 
he expected that they would cheerily sub- 
mit to becoming invisible. Yet there is 


something very invisi- 

bility, especially when # comes upon one 
suddenly. It occurs in’ door-to-door can- 
vassing. You feel yourself only hazily out- 
lined in space, but bravely you ring the 
hostile bell, after which comes a long in- 
terval when eves are felt to be gazing from 
behind curtains. This helps considerably in 
the process of disinfegration.. Then ‘the 
door is opened and you begin explaining 
what the vote is, why it is desirable, how 
great the need that the coming meeting 
should be a success, the cheapness of the 
tickets, and at the same time the figure 
who grudgingly Opened the door is monoto- 
nously chanting, “I don’t want anything; 
no, not to-day. Go away; go away.” From 
the beginning she seems to have the better 
of the argument, and when she closes the 
door so that only her negatively shaking 
cheeks are visible, and finally these are 
withdrawn and the click of the lock is 
heard, your voice dies into silence and you 
fade from sight on the doorstep of a woman 
whose name vou do not know. 

You feel yourself at hberty to rest there. 
Your non-existence permits it. It cannot 
matter to even so inhospitable a creature 
as your hostess—no cther name suggests 
itself for the unsympathetic game inside— 
that a shadow the more flicker for a moment 
on her scrubbed steps: When that door 
closed on your flowing reasoning you were 
washed off as though you had been a 
vrotesque figure drawn on a slate. Your 
conception of yourself is such that, if at 
that moment any one chose to accuse you 
of peddling “Extracts From Fireside 
Poets,” or patent coat-hangers and shoe 
buttons combined, you would confess to it 
instantly and accept her anathemas with- 
out a prote st. 

Looking down the long street with houses 
repeating one another, even to the mummi- 
fied plant in each window, you wonder how 
you are ever to distinguish: the se who have 

visited from those you have Wt. What if 
you should forever walk down that shell- 
bordered path and enter at the same gate, 
perpetually to confront the woman who 
has just extinguished you? The horror of 
the thought is sufficient to send you in a 
panic to the next house. Once more you 
hite vour dry lips, assume an air of in- 
vratiating affability, mingled with some- 
thing commanding, to indicate the honor 
you do, and a second supply of courage is 
summoned to ring this second bell. 

A toothless old woman wit’) a red shawl 
about oor appears and listens to your 
hararene with illicit delight. She acts as 
thouga she had unexpectedly encountered 
‘u lawless joy, and, raising both hands, ex-. 
claims, “Law! do you believe all that?” 
Thea she insists that you enter and sit by 
her kitchen fire, wd, doubling herself up, 
she vigeles and wags her shoulders, and says, 

‘Ain’t the men to do it any more, really?” 
She dismisses your suggestion that she buy 
a ticket as though there were limits she 
did not believe in even voicing, but she 
protests on your rising, the door 
on ¥ou unwillingly wit! chuckles and ex- 
clamations still sounding. She is a most 
unseemly old woman, It is as though count- 
less grudges, stored up with no thought or 
hope of their eventually being re ‘venged, 
had suddenly been revived, and a horrid 
hope-had flamed of the tables being turned 
at last. 

Once more there is the glance down the 
street, and in each of those little red-brick 
houses it is safe to surmise that there dwells 
2a human entity as unassailable as the most 
impregnable citadel ever built’ Some doors 
are not opened at-all, though steps are heard 
inside. If one was observed one was not 
evidently liked. One’s back feels uncom- 
fortable on leaving these houses. At other 
doors females appear who might be either 
mistress or maid. If they are addressed 
as one they always turn out to be the other. 
The flow of one’s enthusiasm sometimes 
leads to a plea that the husband of the 
house should be brought to the meeting, 
and it is always these very houses who are 
owned by widows. With a spurt of hope 
it is announced, “But you, a_ property- 
holder, are the very woman who should be 
interested in having the vote’; and with 
superior gentility the answer comes, ‘‘I 
don't trouble about such things.” 
casionally in a mesmerized stupor tickets 
are bought. The purchasers know so little 
whet they are for that it seems unfair to 
let toem do it. The idea will occur that it 
is ther way of dismissing ths faint nebular 
person who temporarily cluiters their door- 
steps. One feels one’s presence so_ little 
that it is a surprise that others minded it 
so much. li they had walked through vou 
it would have seemed logical, but to make 
tribute of asreal sixpence to a wraith mur- 
muring incomprehensible sentences is a 
little uneanny. 

Somewhere if the endless chain of houses 
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STRETCHED 


HE. “I’ve never seen young Bond’s mouth closed.” 
SHE. “ He can’t close it. He was born with a very large silver spoon in 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


has gained public favor be- 
cause it is a perfectly pure rye 
whiskey, rich, rare and mellow 


+ Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 


Significant Figures 


The Public Service Commission of New York announced, early 
in November, the following interesting figures regarding the city 
car trafhe for the previous year. 


“The increase in the number of cash fare passengers carried for 
the year ending June 30, I9I1, over the year preceding was:— 


Subway, Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx - ~- 7,742,681 
15,365,693 

\_Surface Cars, “ «“ - 18,993,802 


From which it can be plainly seen that the INCREASE in 
number of cash fare passengers riding in the Surface Cars last year 
over those riding in the Subway and Elevated Roads combined was 


3,628,109 


or an average of almost 10,000 passengers daily. 

A gain of over THREE AND A HALF MILLION cash fare 
passengers in a single year, by the Surface Cars over the other two 
New York City transportation systems combined, means something 
to advertisers, doesn’t it ? 

We have the exclusive control of all the advertising space in all the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car  * 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 4680 Madison 
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a lady bountiful in a bi checked apron 
comes beaming to the door, and says: “] 
am always willing to give threepence to a 
worthy object, but I can’t go out in the 
evenings. I have a cold on my chest. [’\» 
been rubbing my self with oil for a week; 
still, if suffrage i is anything I can do in thy. 

house I will. I never refuse a deservine 
cause.”” That threepenny bit burns as it j- 
taken. If the donor tried to do suffrage 
in the house, how would she go about it” 
The question raises such vague possibilitic. 

that flight is imperative. The inmates of 
the houses begin to seem as unreal as she 
who is visiting them. After that comes 
a ruddy mother who can’t come because 
the hour fixed for the meeting is bathing- 
time for four babies. She cannot come 
when she has bathing to do. Yet if she 
becomes interested—‘“ But how can I be- 
come interested when I can never come?’ 
The fog the visitor now moves in is thick- 
ening so that it is but numbly that she sees 
the curtains of the next house. There is 
an air about them. They look as though 
their owner calls them ‘tasty.’ Their 
owner comes to the door. She has frizzy 
hair and a bow on the pocket of her sewing 
apron. W)ith tilted chin she chimes over 
and over,.“‘I’m not interested—no, I’m no; 
interested.” She is the spirit of the row; 

she is not interested, and she feels it to be 
her chief attainment. Sadly the visitor 
gives up the unvisited houses. After all, 
no harm has been done. If any one has 
really noticed her, it was but as an instru- 
ment to make her like the more her own 
tight invulnerability. 


The Sea Post-offices 


Every one is aware that a large quantity 
of mail comes from Europe; Seabelly most 
persons assume that it is dumped off the 
steamers in bulk and sorted and routed in 
the post-office of the r receiving rt. Such 
a system would result in hopeless conges- 
tion, and practic ally all of the fifteen million 

yunds o foreign mail matter received at 

‘ew York, on an average of recent vears, 
is ready, sorted and sacked, when the st eam- 
ers make ee This work is done in the 
sea post-offices aboard the ships, and means 
days saved in the time of delivery of mail 
matter intended for inland points. 

In the huge mass of mail brought into 
New York each year there are, on an aver- 
age, 80,000,000 separate pieces, many 
thousands with inadequate addresses; yet 
to such a degree of efficiency has the opera- 
tion of the sea post-offices been brought, 
and so carefully is the work done, that less 
than 500 errors are made annually. As 
the entire quantity of the ocean mail re- 
ceived in a year would fill 2,200 standard 
mail cars, an almost incredible accuracy Is 
indicated—less than one error of any kind 
whatever for every four car-loads of mail. 

Congress authorized the sorting of mail 
on board conveying steamships in 1890, 
but it was not until the year following that 
any systematic effort was made to do so. 
The work of the sea post-office is very 
similar to that of the railway mail service: 
On board a large liner there will be, usually, 
two United States clerks, two in the employ 
of the country from which the steamer sails, 
and severel subalterns, or porters. This 
force will, on an average trip, open and sort 
from eight to nine hundred sacks of mail, 

robably consisting of 500,000 ordinary 
ie and 4,000 registered letters, besides 
a quarter of a million parcels and sriodicals. 
Mail for New York City is distributed and 
separately sacked for each of the forty-five 
stations, and-that for the United States 
generally according to a schedule which 
has a hundred and twenty-eight divisions. 
In addition to the mail for the United 
States, the sea post-office clerks must sort 
that destined for Cuba, Mexico, Canada, 
and the Orient, a great deal of the last 
class being forwarded by rail to San Fran- 
cisco and thence by steamer. 

To facilitate matters, two mail boats are 
maintained at New York, and these meet 
incoming steamers at the quarantine station, 
one taking on the mail bags intended for 
direct delivery to trains and steaming di- 
rectly to the railway stations along the river 
front, the other that for New York City, 
and such others as require rehandling. The 
sea post-offices cost the government some- 
thing less than $3,000,000 per annum. 


Carborundum in Furnaces 


CARBORUNDUM, the artificial substitute 
for emery, which is said to rival th 
diamond in hardness, is employed, be- 
cause of its extraordinary resistance to 
heat, as a coating for the interior ©! 
furnaces. Finely powdered and made inte 
a paste, it is applied with a brush, like 
paint, to the brick lining. It is said 
that a layer of only two millimeters in 
thickness will protect the bricks from thw 
effects of the highest temperature that i- 
produced in ordinary furnace combustion. 

Carborundum is itself a product of tl 
electric furnace, being composed of silic: 
and carbon fused in the presence of sa!t 
and sawdust. 
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LET US 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WE will accept subscriptions for nearly 


every periodical in the world at 
less than the publisher's regular price. 


@ We would be glad to send you, free, 
a catalogue (34 pages) giving the lowest 
prices. A postal card will do. 

@ Or, send us a list of the periodicals 
you want, and we will quote our price 
by return mail. 

@ We have representatives in most cities 
and towns. If you prefer to give your 
order to our agent in your vicinity, we will 
gladly send you his name and address. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 


Franklin Square, New York City 


We commend and guarantee the reliability and 
efficient service of the Franklin Square Agency. 


—Harrper & BROTHERS 


JENNIE GERHARDT 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Carrie’’ 


« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, of vital passion, and, above 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
interest which set it apart. The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 
work rare and unusual. 


. “Hot from it, I am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 


hardt’ is the best American novel | have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 


—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 


“Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘ Sister Carrie.’ ’’-—New York Herald. 


“Tt is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘1 am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as life.”—Kansas City Journal. 


“The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 


and universal.””—New York World. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


It is probable that at no 

time in the history of the United 

States have Havana cigars been so 

utterly lacking in quality as at 

present: this, too, quite irrespec- 
tive of price. 


Last year scrop of Havana 
tobacco was inferior. That of 1909 
was no better. The best tobacco 
now in Havana is that of 1908. 
There is very little of it. Through 
Messrs. Upmann, we long ago secured 
very heavy reserves of the pick of this 


1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the 
unique position of being able to 
give smokers what they want:— 
a fine Havana cigar; full-weight, 
light in color and of the best 
workmanship—a cigar with the real, 


old-time, Havana aroma. 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 


Weight Length Price 
No.1. 1341bs.perM. 4{inches $26 per hundred 
Ne. 2. Ga 44 “ 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 
Weight Length Price 
No.1. 134\lbs.perM. 4?inches $28 per hundrec 


No.2. 18 Ibs. “ “ “ 44“ « 
No.3. 20 Ibs. “ “ 53 “ 5“ « 


Packed 25 in a box—4 boxes to the hundred. 


President 


MORTEN @®& CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 
Importers of high-class Wines and Vintage Champagnes 
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